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~~ P. CONACHER & CO. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
HUDDERSFIELD; ano I8, FvLeet St., DuBLin. 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 
Perfect Mechanical, Pneumatic Lever, & Tubular Pneumatic Actions 


ARTISTIC VOICING. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Testimonial from Signor CAPOCCI, Organist of St. John Lateran, Rome. 


“The undersigned, having played upon the Organ built by Messrs. Peter 
Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield, in the English Church, Rome, declares that 
the said Instrument is equally PERFECT for the mechanism as for the mellow- 


ness and sweetness of the stops. 





“FILIPPO CAPOCCI, 
“Organist of St. John Lateran. 


‘* Rome, 11th March, 1894.” 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL. 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. Hopkins, Mus. Doc. 
Part 1.—Hymns. Part 2.—Chants. Part 3.—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 


Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts 1, 2, and 3. Cloth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
” ” Demy 8vo. Part 1. Cloth, 5s. Parts 2 and 3- Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only. 
Medium 16mo. Parts 2and 3. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; boards, 38s. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 


” 
Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2 and 3, in various bin ings, from 8d. to ros. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 
A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 


Containing 300 specially selected Hiymes. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Hapanmies revised by Sir JOSEPH BARNBY, 
blished with and without Music, at prices from 1d. to 4 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL, 
OOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUN 
A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable: for ie Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special acters for Children and Young People. 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited bs G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JosEPH BARNBY. 
Published with and without Music, at prices froin 3d. to 48. 
Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special Services arc provided at is. net per 100. 
All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H, THAckKgr, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET €E.C. 
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it THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


Organs Sor Sate ot ire. | 


4 New Two-Manual ieneis containing 28 
stops, 19 stops, 15 stops, 10 stops; 2 nearly new 
Three-Manual Organs, 35 stops, 24 stops; 3 nearly 
new Two-Manual Organs, 15 stops, 14 stops, 11 
stops; 2 One-Manual Organs. 


ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED | 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
550, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON. 





[FEeB., 1896, 





NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ; 
And 748, Ceorge Street, Sydney, Australia. 





| Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Piieumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most easton principle. 


esameiii and Estimates “for New Organs, En- 


largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 





| ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 





First-class Tuners sent 10 all parts of the Country. 





VIOLINS 


G. LOTTE, 
£8 ss. 


Od. 


3efore selecting a Violin ask your Music-s«ller to show you 
aG. Lotte Violin. If unable to see one ir your district, send 
a post-card to the Sole Agent : 


G. FOUCHER, 
54, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, London, W., 


who will send you one on approval. 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


Established 1869. Telephone, 673. 


ABBOTT & SMITH, 








‘Organ Builders, Leeds. 





Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” ‘‘Tubular Pneumatic,” ‘* Pneue 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘‘ Tracker” Actions, 


TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 





A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 
Large Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 





Send for “ List of Organs” and Testimonials, 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ Builders, 
35, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR | 


PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 





NICHOLSON & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Established 50 Years.) 


Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 


Specifications, Pstimates, / Jesigns,\ and Testimonials 
sent post free on application, 


GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 


JAMES GONACHER & SONS, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, | 


Organs built with Tracker, Tubular, 
Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


Estimates, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 


FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Piease address all Communications in full. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & C0.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descripe 
The New Patent Bowing Valves, 











tion of orchestral music. 


| as usea py Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 
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THE x NONGONFORMIST :< 
(MUSICAL x JOURNAL 


4 MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMI3T CHURCEES. 














No. 98. FEBRUARY, 1896. PRICE 2D. 


Annual Subscription : 2s. od. post free 





By Special Appointment to H.R.H1. the Prince of Wales. 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches. 


HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALYINISTIC CHURCH. 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER RD 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. 

CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 
WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 
BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 





The Music Exchange. 


The Charge for Advertisements under this heading 
ts Sixpence for the First Lwelve lVords, and a Penny for 
every Three Words afterwards. Cash to be seni with 
the order in all cases. 


VIOLIN AND BOW.—A first-clz ass, beautiful instrument, 
three-quarters size. What offers ?—* A. A.,” Musical Journal 
Office, 44. Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THREE DANCES FROM HENRY V II. (E. ( yerman 
tor Violin and Piano, marked 3s. net; SONGS WILHOU 
WORDS, by Arthur Goring Thomas, for Violin and Piano, 
marked 2s. od. net; OVERTURE, RICHARD IIL. (E. Ger- 
Wok Piano Duet, marked 2s. 6d. net ; TEN LIEDER OHNE 
WORTE for Organ, marked 2s. 6d. net—all half-price. — Apply, 
C, R., Musical Journal Office. 44, Fleet Street, London 


ATTRACTIVE MUSIC for SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 

ANTHEMS for the Choir. 

HYMNS for a Children. 
MS tor Children and Choir. 

Send for List. H. Boney: Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 

CHEAP MUSIC PRINTING. 

Organists, Choirmasters, Amateurs, and others requiring small 

editions cheaply and promptly produe ed, should obtain specimens 
from I. H. Dopson, 57, West Banks, Sle aford. 




















POPULAR ANTHEMS 


Come, Let us Join our Oneonta Genape” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, 


FOR CHURCH USE. 





Price 14d. 


By Frank Mairianb. Price iid. 


Price 14d. 


No. 1. 

No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Arruur Berrivce. Price 1}d, 
No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas. Buxton Grunpy. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d. 

No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur Berrince. Prise 1}. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 13d, 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut, Price 1)d. 
No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 13d 


No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A, Mansriecp, Mus. Doc. 
No. 11. “Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) 


Price 19d. 


Price 19d, 
By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus, Bae. 


No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ervesr H. Smirn, F.R.C.O, 


Price 13d. 


No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Onera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Ery, B.A. Price 13d. 


No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce STEANE. 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) 
No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H. Smitu, F.R.C.O. 
No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smirn, F.R.C.O, and E. MinsHatt. Price 14d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur BERRIDGE, 


Price 14d, 


By James Lyon. Price 13d, 
Price 2d, 


2d, 


No. 19. *‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnion, 2d. 
No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Exvesr H. Smitn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 


“ The Wicikcodibewiet Musical Journal” Office, 44, | Fleet Street, Londor, E.C, 
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Organs for Sate or fire. 


4 New Two-Manual ea containing 28 
stops, 19 stops, 15 stops, 10 stops; 2 nearly new 
Three-Manual Organs, 35 stops, 24 stops; 3 nearly 
new Two-Manual Organs, 15 stops, 14 stops, 11 
stops; 2 One-Manual Organs. 





ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW. PRICES, 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
550, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON. 


NICHOLSON & LORD, 


@rgan BHutlders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ; 
And 748, coop Street, ‘Sydney, Australia. 








Organs built with pede: Teaider Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 
Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 








| ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 


First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country, 





VIOLINS 


G. LOTTE, 
£8 ss. Od. 


Before selecting a Violin ask your Music-seller to show you 
aG. Lotte Violin, If unable to see one in your district, send 
a post-card to the Sole Agent : 


G. FOUCHER, 
54, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, London, W., 


who will send you one on approval. 





Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 


| Established 1869, Telephone, 673. 


| ABBOTT & SMITH, 
“Organ Wutlders, Weeds. 


Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” ‘Tubular Pneumatic,” ‘* Pneue 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘* Tracker” Actions, 


TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 


A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 
e Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
| Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 














Send for “ List of Organs” and Testimonials, 





WADSWORTH & BRO., 


» Organ Wuilders, 
39, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Esti:nates for New Organs, | 


Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR» 


PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. | 


NICHOLSON & CO., 





Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Established 50 Years.) 





Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 


Specifications, Estimates, Designs,\ and Testimonials | 
sent post free on application, 


‘ 


GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 


JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
| ORGAN BUILDERS, 
| Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 


Organs built with ‘Tracker, Tubular, 
Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


| Estimates, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address all Communications in full. 


| 
| TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
| LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musical 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
| are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


~LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
| as usea py Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 


| 
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By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches. 


The Music Exchange. 


The Charge for Advertisements under this heading 
ts Sixpence for the First Twelve Words, and a Penny for 
every Three Words afterwards. Cash to be seni with 
the order in all cases. 


VIOLIN AND BOW.—A first- -class, be autiful ‘instrument, 
HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. three-quarters size. What offers ?—“ A. A.,”" Musical Journal 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALYINISTIC CHURCH. Office. 44. Fleet Street. London, E.C. 
LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME,BONNERRD | THREE DANCES FROM HEN RY VIL. (E. German 
LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. for Violin and Piano, marked 3s. net; SONGS WILHOU 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P, CHURCH. beste we by Arthur Goring Thomas, for ane ee Piano, 
RWICH: ST. MARY’S B " marked as, 6d, net ARD (E. Ger- 
pate enn NEW pov Baca ohn CHAFSL WOR Piano Duet, marked as. 6d. net ; TEN LIEDER OHNE 


TE for Or, an, marked 2s, 6d. net—all half-price. —Appl " 
NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. .. Musical j mater Office. 44, Fleet Street, Office 44, Feet Street, London, F.C Pe 4 
CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. | ATTRACTIVE MUSIC for SUNDAY ‘SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. ANNIVERSARIES. 
PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. ANTHEMS for the Choir. 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. HYMNS for the Children. 


“ ANTHEMS {or Children and Choir. 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPRL. Send for List. H. BUCKLEY, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. amas aera 
WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. CHEAP MUS NTING. 


Organists, Choirmasters, Amateurs, and others requiring small 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. e ditions che. aply and id promptly Latonage ed, should obtain specimens 
BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 


POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 


“Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, 

































































Price 14d. 








No. 1. 

No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Arruur Berrince. Price 1}d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Frank Marriann. Price 1}d. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d. 

No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur Berripce. Priee 1}d. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 13d, ' 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut, Price 1}d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 13d. 

No. 10. “‘O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanpo A, Mansriecp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d, 

No. 11.4 Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrieto, Mus, Bac. 
Price 13d. 

No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smitm, F.R.C.O, 
Price 14d. 





No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorcr H. Exy, B.A. Price 1}d. 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Sreane. Price 14d, 
No. 15. ‘Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 1}d. 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H. Smirn, F.R.C.O. Price 2d, 

No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H. Smitu, F.R.C.O, and E, MinsHatt, Price 13d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur Berrives, 2d. 

No. 19. *‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. DARNTON. 2d, 

No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival — rick Ernest H. Suitu, F.R.C.O. 2d. 
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Professional Wotices. 
| Gg see E MINNIE JONES (Soprano).—For 
Oratorios, Church Solos, Concerts, At Homes, Banquets, 
____ete., 30, Farrant Avenue, WoodGreen,N. 
MSS, EDITH LUKE (SUPKANO), | Associate 
Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratarios.—32, St. 
John’s Hill Grove, New Wandsworth, S.W. ae ear ae 
M R. J. B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
also ‘Glee and Concert Party” (any number), 1st Prize 
Crystal Palace, July 14, 1894.—22, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, E. 
R. ALFRED PLANT (Bass) is prepared to acount 
Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, Church Festivals, 
oe etc.—Address, 87, Park Lane, Clissold Park, N. pa 
M*: ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 


Mr. Alexander Tucker is gifted with a noble voice, a 
real basso profundo ; full, resonant, and sympathetic. 











In the 
technique of voice production accent, phrasing, and emphasis, he 
leaves nothing to desire. Mr, Tucker possesses all the qualifica- 
tions of a first-class artist.”—Nolttingham Daily Express, December 


1gth, 1894.”—‘* St. Audries,” Enfield, N. 
M®: ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 

Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘ At-Homes.”—1, 
Greencroft Gardens, N.W. 

R. F. J. KARN, Mus, Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 

Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
persomally or by post in HARMONY, COUNIERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes: MUS, BAC. DURHAM 
FINAL and FIRST EXAMS., 1895. 1894, and all previous years ; 
MUS. BAC. OXFORD, 1895; FIKST MUS. BAC. OXFORD, 
November, 1895; F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O., July, 1895 ; MUS. BAC. 
CAMBRIDGE; MUS. BAC. LONDON; MUS. BAC. DUBLIN ; 
1.R.A.M. (Composition and Pianoforte); Mus. Bac. and Mus, Doc., 
Toronto ; Gold Medallist ; L.T.C.L. and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, 
R.A.M. and R.C.M,; A.R.C.M. (Composition and Pianoforte) ; 
L.Mus.L.C.M. Special and individual attention given to Corre- 
spondents, Upwards of 350 Diplomas and Degrees and several 
Gold Medals gained by pupils.—Terms moderate.—Address, 70, 
Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 














MUS. BAC. — 
Preliminary Arts. 

First Mus. Bac. and Final Mus. Bac. 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, LONDON, 
Preparation by correspondence by a Graduate in Arts of Oxon. 
and London, and two well-known graduates in Music. The 
system employed is thoroughly individual, ensuring to each can- 
didate the closest care and attention. Weak subjects receive 
special help.—For terms, successes, etc. address, Mr. J. Charleston, 

nt 


Woaresetar Honee, Mnner Lonting, S 





* KGANS.— Must be sold in consequence of dis- 


solution of partnership. 14 stops, £250; 16 stops, £300; 
and handsome drawing-room organ, 10 stops, £120.—W. Beales, 
¢ rgan Builder, Limes Road, East Croydon. 


Price 1/- each. just Published. , 
THE ORGANIST’S LIBRARY. 


Book 3.—Eight Postiudes by G. H. Swift. 
Book 4.—Nine Pieces by J. Horspool. 
ALPHONSE CARY, 231, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, 


-\RGANISTS, etc., wanting specimens of good, 
popular, yet easv Church Music, send address to J,- H.. 
Maunper, “ San Kemo,” Bromley, Kent. 


FOUR NEW ORGAN PIECES 
, ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.C.O. 

1. CHRIS | MAS EVE (Fantasia). 2, TWILIGHT (Reverie). 3. 
NOCTURNE. 4. THANKSGIVING (March), Price 1/6 each net ; 
post free from the Composer, r/- earh,—87. Vandvke St., Livernool. 
GocleTY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

Examiner—JOHN FARMER, Balliol College, Oxtord, and Direc- 
tor of the Harrow Music School. Assistant Examiners—ERneEst 
Wa ker, M.A., Mus. Bac, Oxon, ; and BuRNHAM HorRNER (Organ), 
The Examination will be Vocal and {nstrumental, For the Piano 
and Violin there will be four standards, and corresponding certifi- 
cates will oa granted. Candidates passing the foarth, or highest, 
standard with distinction will receive the Society’s bronze medal 
in addition toa ea aed Singing and Organ, and those sub- 
jects not specially provided for,there will not be separate standards, 

ut certificates will be given stating that candidates have '* Passed,” 
or “ Passed with distinction,” and in the case of those who show 
special proficiency, medals will be granted. These Examinations 
are only conducted in London. The next will be heid at the 
House of the Society of Arts, 18,.John Street, Adelphi, W.C., and 
will commence on Monday, the 22nd June, 1806. ‘The latest date 
for receiving entries is the 8th of May.—By order, Henry 
TrusmMan Woon, Secre‘ary. 
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Founded 1887, Incorporated 1892. ®@ 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC, 





His Grace the Duke or LEEDs. 


PATRON 





BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— 
HortTonA..ison,Esq.,Mus.Doc.Dublin,Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W. H. Loncuurst, Esq., Mus. Doc, Cantuar., F.R.C.O. 

Wa ter H. Sanoster, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 

A. J]. CaLpicotT, sq , Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal kducation Dept. 
G. AuGgustus Homes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
F, J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in Londonandat 
300 Provincial Centres in April next, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 





who will supply all particulars. ‘lhe last day for entry is March sth. 
Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are cffered for 
Competition in accordance with the printed Regulations. 
Application tor the Formation of New Centres should be 
made to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information. 
The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.); 
Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), and 
Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.). Regulations on application. 
In the Educational Department, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees, 
T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
TY CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, all  seasons.—The 
Orpheus Music Publishing Co., Moorgate Arcade, London, E C. 
RGAN PEDALS FOR PIANOFORTES. From 
d 
d 











| Burritt Lane, Mus.Bac. Dunelm., L.T.C.L., Tallis Gold 
it Medallist (1880), etc., desires appointment in a Congrega- 
Sey Church, in or near London.—42, Iwecdy Road, Bromley, 
| Kent. 


ORATORIOS by GEO. SHINN, Mus, Bac. Cantab. 


Suitable for Concert Room or Church, 
The following works contain many effective Solos and Choruses 
of moderate difficulty, and will take about an hour-and-a-half to 


perform, 





FourTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE CAPTIVES OF BABYLON. 


Price 2/-. Paper Boards, 2/6. Cloth, 3/6. Sol-fa, 1/-. 


LAZARUS OF BETHANY. 
Price 2/-. Paper Boards, 2/6. Cloth, 3/6. Sol-fa, 4/-. 

‘“‘Mr, Shinn has the happy knack of writing popular music, 
which is at the same time ogee ly good, and free from serious 
difficulties. This, his latest work, will find acceptance amongst 
Choral Societies and Church Choirs. The choruses are bold and 
effective. The solo-writing is melodious, and well suited to the 





words. The quartet ‘Blessed are the dead’ is really charming.”— 
Nonconformist Musical Journal. 

‘*Mr, Shinn is entitled to warm praise for his oratorio, since it is 
obviously written to provide choirs of moderate capabilities witha 
work not too long, not too difficult, but withal melodious, musician- 
like, and above all faithful in its representation of tbe dramatic 
incidents of its sacred narative. Upon all these grounds Mr. 
Shinn can claim a success,”—The Keyboard. 

Orchestial parts published to both works. 
HART & CO., 22, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


PART SONG 


COMPOSED BY 


G. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 








“© THE SONG 


OF THE 


SILENT LAND.’’ 





(S.A.T.B.) Price 3d. 


“* May be made most effective.”— Nonconformist Musical Journal, 





NCVELLO & CO., Loxpon anp New York. 
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Mur Competitions. 


THE offer of a prize for the best “ Amen ” to be sung 


after the Benediction has evidently inspired our | 
readers, for many compositions have reached us. | 


The prize has been awarded to 


Mr. JAMEs Lyon, 
St. Michael’s College, 
Tenbury. 


The following are commended: “ Benediction,” 
** Alpha,” “ Alla Breve,” “ Christobel,” “ Laudator 
temporis acti.” 


Mur Wert Competition. 





WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best | 


Congregational Setting of the Lord’s Prayer. It 
must be very simple and short, being intended as 
a substitute for the frequent mumbling when the 
prayer is ‘‘said.” The conditions are as follows : 


1. Compositions must be sent to our office not | 


later than March 1st, 1896. , 

2. Each composition must be marked with a 
nom. de plume, and must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope, containing the name and address 
of the composer. 
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3. The successful composition shall become our 
copyright on payment of the prize. 
4. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned 


| if stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
| purpose. 


5. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no composition of 
sufficient merit or suitability. 

6. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 





The jubilee of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” falls due 
this year. In commemoration of this event a 


| “History of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,” by Mr. F. 
| G, Edwards, will shortly be published by Novello 
| and Co. 


Mr. Edwards is an authority on all 
matters relating to this great composer, so we may 
expect an interesting volume, especially as it will 
contain much original information. 


Here is a new organ-blower story for the truth of 
which we can vouch. Adjudicating recently at an 


| organ-playing competition, one of the competitors 


afterwards explained to us that he did not play as 
well as he ought to have done, because he was 
nervous about the blower. It seems that while 
practising on the organ beforehand, the blower was 


| kind enough to explain to the performer that a 


great deal depended upon the man at the bellows, 


| and that if he would give him a “tip,” the blowing 


should be such as would no doubt secure the prize. 
This suggestion was declined, with the result that 


| the player was in constant dread of the wind 


running out. He, however, got the prize. 


To pull through a musical examination is a 
difficult matter to some people. Here is a novel 
method discovered by one person at least. Ata 
recent examination at Trinity College, two ladies in 
charge of two of the candidates were in the waiting- 


| room. Said one, “ Have you been to Westminster 
| Abbey this morning?” 


“No. Why?” was the 
reply. ‘Don’t you believe in the communion of 
saints?” said the first speaker, adding, “ My 
daughter and I have been to Edward the Con- 
fessor’s tomb this morning to gain inspiration for 
the examination.” Whether the visit to the shrine 
had the desired effect we know not ; probably an 
hour with her text-books would have been more 


| useful to the candidate. 


Mr. Stead, with his usual enterprise, proposes to 
bring out a Penny Hymnal for the People ; at the 
outset he wrote to the “foremost people of our 
time ” asking them to say what particular hymn 


had been most helpful to them. The Prince of 
Wales replied, “ There is none more touching, nor 
one that goes more truly to the heart than ‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.’” Many “Men of the World” 
—as Mr. Stead terms them—declined to be drawn 
on the subject, while bishops and ministers, 
and a few others have pretty fully replied. We 
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shall be interested to see the Hymnal when it 
appears. 


We are glad to hear that applications for books 
of music for the Crystal Palace N.C.U. Festival on 
June 13th are coming in fast. 
what we have often said before, viz., to prevent 


disappointment, those who require books should | 


make early application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
T. R. Croger, 114, Wood Street, London, E.C. 
The books are one shilling each. 


Yor the information of those who do not at 
present belong to the Union, we may say that any 
Nonconformist choir can join. There are no fees 
of any kind, but the choirs have to purchase their 


music and pay their own expenses to and from | 


London. A free return ticket from London to the 
Crystal Palace (including admission) is provided. 
We may add that the ‘various railway companies 
carry dona Ade singers to London at specially cheap 
rates. 


JOassing Motes. 


ARE we justified under any cireumstances in interfering 
with the works of the great masters who are no longer 
living to defend themselves? Mr, Midgley, of Brad- 
ford, thinks we are. Ina paper which he read at the 
recent conference of the I.S.M. he endeavoured to show 
that Beethoven must have felt himself hampered by the 
five-octave keybuard of his day, and from that circum- 
stance argued that we should now have ‘‘a thoroughly 
consistent and logical edition” of the pianoforte 
sonatas, in which Beethoven’s original ideas should be 
carried out. He would be a daring man who should 
even attempt to decide what Beethoven's “ original 
ideas” were in any given instance; but, apart from 
that, the very principle of alteration is one which should 
not for a moment be entertained. In Beethoven’s 
special case, perhaps one might allow the extension of 
octave passages where it can be clearly seen that the 
composer would havé so written if the keyboard of his 
day had been of the same compass as ours. But 
beyond this it is impossible to go; for if you once 
entertain the principle of alteration, you open the way 
for all sorts of perversions of the text by all sorts of 
irresponsible people. Mr. Midgley was candid enough to 
tell his hearers that the late Sir Charles Hallé had once 
said to him that he was quite satisfied with Beethoven 
as written by Beethoven, and for his part would not 
alter a single note. Most people fortunately agree with 
Hallé in that view of the matter, and it is comforting to 
find that the I.S.M. have declined to “add one more to 
the laurels it has already one” (the words are Mr. 
Midgley’s) by undertaking a tinkered editien of the 
great master. 


Professor Prout addressed some wise words to 
young esomposers and students of instrumentation in 
the paper which he delivered before the Conference on 
the development of the orchestra during the-present 


i] 


We would repeat | 


century. After having reminded his hearers that with 
the exception of the bass clarinet and the tuba, there 
is no instrument in the scores of Lohengrin and 
Tristan that is not to be met with in the works of 
Haydn and Mozart, the Professor remarked that the 
tendency of these later days is all in the direction of a 


| richness and a fulness in the orchestra, which too often 





amounts to mere noise. The younger generation of 
musicians are fed so largely on the highly seasoned 
diet provided by modern composers that they have 
little or no taste for the simple fare offered by the old 
masters. They are not content with moderate re- 
sources, but must attack everything, even the simplest 
theme, with the whole artillery of the orchestra. The 
question is, first of all, of course, an artistic one; but it 
has at the same time a very practical bearing, The 
composer by his deplorable waste of material enhances 
very greatly the cost of production, and consequently 
lessens in many cases his chances of a hearing. As a 
writer in the Sco/sman points out, we have reached a 
stage in this country at which even our smaller choral 
societies can no longer perform a modern cantata with 
mere piano or organ accompaniments. Yet if the 
orchestration of such works is to be adequately 
rendered, the cost involved in engaging competent 
instrumentalists is almost certain to greatly exceed the 
profits of the concert. It is not argued that the young 
composer should altogether forsake the highest 
orchestral paths. But the whole literature of chamber 
music, and indeed much of the literature of the best 
composers of orchestral music, is a protest against the 
theory that a deep impression can only be produced by 
the multiplication of instruments. If the young com- 
poser would take for his models not the most modern 
scores, but the scores of such masters of reserve as 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and Mendelssohn, he 
would not only improve his work, but would at the same 
time make it posslble for the public to hear his new 
compositions more frequently than they do now. 


By the way, in the course of his lecture, Professor 
Prout gave us a very good, and I think a new ancedote 
about Berlioz, which all the Professor’s reporters seem 
to have missed. He was speaking of Beethoven, and 
had occcasion to refer to a certain passage for the 
double basses in one of the master’s scores. It was 
considered a very difficult passage by the players of 
those days, and when Halévy came to conduct a per- 
formance of the work in Paris, he ordered it to be 
taken, not by the double basses, but by the ’cellos. 
This rather annoyed Berlioz, who was present at the 
performance, and when he next met Halévy he asked 
him when he was going to give that passage to the 
double basses as Beethoven intended. ‘ Never so long 
as I live,” said Halévy. ‘ Well, we'll wait,” replied 
Berlioz; ‘don’t let it be long.” Berlioz was as witty 
in his own way as Sidney Smith. 


In a recent number of that high-class American 
monthly, A/uséic, a lady contributor enters a very strong 
“ Plea for keeping time.” It is a subject which certainly 
demands some special attention in these days when so 


many people are beginning to think that they are play- 
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ing with expression when they are simply playing out | 


of time. Think of what the exquisite éempo rubato of 
poor Chopin suffers from these would-be expressive 
players! “The lovely nocturnes are sentimentalised 
beyond recognition, while the waltzes too often remind 
one of a bicycle race, with every now and then an un- 
lucky “header.” And as with Chopin, so in a lesser 
degree with other composers, especially with those of 
the so-called “romantic” school, The idea seems to 
have taken hold in many quarters that without sudden 
and startling changes of time a performance is lifeless 
and mechanical; and so we have accelerandos and 
rétardandos which were probably never dreamed of 
by the composers. The writer referred to lays down 


the principle that, unless expressly marked by such | 


words as ad libitum, no change of time should be 
made which prevents a trained and attentive listener 
from counting the measure. That is certainly a logical 
position to take, but perhaps it is just a little too rigid. 
Every composer must leave something to the judgment 
of the performer, and so long as that judgment does 


not take the form of mere caprice there is little fear of | 
| sort of thing is not likely to go very far. 


exaggeration. In any case, it cannot be too strongly 


impressed upon the minds of players, and especially of | 


young players, that abrupt and unreasonable changes 
of time distress the thoughtful, enrage the irritable, and 
disgust the critical. Furthermore, they jolt the minds 
of the listeners, so to speak, and divert their attention 
from the music itself to finding a newtime basis. This 
is directly contrary to Herbert Spencer's law of economy 
of attention, which is a good rule for many things 
besides reading and study. 


I trust that Mr. Hope-Jones’ call for the invention of 
new names for organ stops is not going to have any 
serious result in that way. What we need is not an 
addition to the names we already possess, but some 
uniformity on the part of organ-builders in the employ- 
ment of these names. There is no fault to be found 
with the names at present in use if these names 
were only accurately descriptive of what they are 
intended to represent, and if only you could be sure 
that the kind of tone you get from one builder from a 
certain stop is the kind of tone you willget from a similarly 
named stop by another builder. 
difficulties with which organists have to contend. I 
sympathise heartily with the correspondent who writes 
to say that a certain “Clarinet” stop which he had 
never previously tried made him quite spoil a piece in 
performance ; the knob should have been marked 
“Tuba mirabilis ” ! 
a good deal among organs suffers from the want of 
system which exists in regard to the naming of stops. 
You will get a ‘Harmonic Flute” which is as unlike 
Cavaille-Coll’s great invention as can possibly be 
imagined. You may get a “ Spitz Flute” in which the 
pipes are actually cylindrical, whereas the word “ Spitz” 
means conical. You will get a “ Geigen Principal” 
without the faintest suspicion of the string quality of 


stop without bells! No, we don’t want new names, but 
we do very sadly want uniformity in the use of names. 


A correspondent of a contemporary who has been a 


| away, to hear his entire programme. 
| pianist in New York played for Theodore Thomas, who 
| was in Chicago, and as a result was immediately en- 


But these are just the | 


Every player who ‘‘ knocks about.” | 


| for Church Praise. 


: | cantata The Psa 
tone ; and I have even met with a “Flute a Pavillon” | 


regular attender at St. James's Hall for years, but who 
is now compelled to reside in the country, wants to 
know of “a mechanical device that would reproduce 
the string quartet, the pianoforte solo,” etc. He would 
be quite satisfied to have his music faintly, or even 
without individuality or tone colour. Indeed, he is quite 
pathetic in his request for “ anything to vary the mono- 
tonous bleating of the sheep on the hillside.” It seems 
to me that a good mechanical piano is the very thing 
for this gentleman. Or perhaps he might even stand a 
bagpipe, if the player were put sufficiently far away 

say among the sheep! But seriously, there should be 
no insuperable difficulty in meeting the request of the 
lonely enthusiast. Not long ago the pianist, Herr 
Theodore Bohlmann, in a letter printed in a German 
musical journal, told how he had played at Cincinnati, 
and by means of the long distance telephone had 
enabled some people at Pittsburg, four hundred miles 
Not long ago a 


Of course this 

An audience 
likes to see its performers, and even Paderewski himself 
would fail to draw a crowd by sitting at home and play- 
ing the piano in his shirt-sleeves. Still, the country 
gentleman ought certainly to be considered. It is piti- 
ful to be dependent on the sheep for one’s music ; even 
the bray of an honest donkey would be a diversion, 

J. CuTHBERT HADDEN. 


gaged for one of the Chicago concerts. 





TONIC SOL-FA CONVENTION. 
THE Sol-faists believe—and rightly too—that frequent 
meetings for the reading of papers with musical 
illustrations, discussions, etc., are helpful to their work. 
The New Year’s Convention was heid on the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th ult., at the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Aldersgate Street, 
London, when many well-known musicians took part 
in the proceedings. Interesting and useful papers were 
read on “Solo Singing,” “Sight Singing,” “ Voice 
Training for Adult Classes,” ‘“ Notes on Children’s 
Voices,” “The Leader of Church Praise and the 


| Materials,” “The Past and Present Position of Music 


in the Isle of Man,” “ A Retrospect of the Progress of 
Tonic Sol-fa in-Wales,” ‘‘ The Madrigal, Glee, and Part 
Song.” Sight-singing and Harmony Ear-test Compe- 
titions were held. There was also a Reception by the 
President, Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, and last but not 


| least, a trip to some ‘ Musical Haunts in London,” the 
| party being conducted by Mr. F. G. Edwards. 
| was an excellent programme, but there was too much 


This 


for the time at disposal. If fewer topics had been 
introduced, and more time given to discussion, the 
result would probably have been more satisfactory. 
Sol-faists have done, and will yet do, great things 
We offer our warmest greetings 
and cordial good wishes to these enthusiastic and 


| capable workers. 


THE Tonic Sol-fa Association has resolved to invite 
Welsh choirs to give a performance of Mr. D. Jenkins’ 
. of Life at the annual Crystal Palace 
Festival, on July 11th. We understand considerable 
enthusiasm is being shown amongst the Welsh sol- 
faists in response to this compliment not only to them- 
selves, but to one of the most popular Welsh composers 
of the present day. 
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OQBusic at borseferry Road Wleslepan | 


Chapel, Westminster. 


believe, one of the finest and largest buildings in 
London in connection with Methodism. It is 


wooden roof, too, adds much to the beauty of the 
building. 

The service opened with the hymn “ Being of 
Beings, God of Love,” which was sung to “ Wilt- 
shire.” We noticed there was no choir, and before 
the first line was sung we realised that the singing 
was almost all tenor and bass. Literally we could 
not hear one treble voice in the whole place. 
Some of the students tried to sing the air ; but the 
great majority of them sang either tenor or bass 
from notes. The effect of all this tenor and bass 
and no treble and alto was depressing. What a lost 
opportunity to get grand congregational singing ! 

After the opening hymn, the usual Liturgy was 
read by the minister. The congregation did not 
appear to enter into the spirit of it very heartily, 
the responses being feeble and halting. The 
Venite and Te Deum were sung to chants, but we 
cannot commend the singing as good chanting. 
It was throughout very unsteady and the words very 
indistinct. 

At the close of the prayers, the hymn “ Happy 
the man that finds the grace” was sung to “ Con- 
fidence,” a rather peculiar tune, but sung with some 
amount of vigour. 

The sermon, from the text, “ But wisdom is 
justified of all her children,” was preached by the 
minister, the Rev. Thomas R. Pickering, an able and 
eloquent man. There was much pith and point in 
his discourse, and we were not surprised to hear 
that the students appreciate his ministry. Possibly 
Mr. Pickering’s preaching would be rather more 
effective if he was not so rapid in his delivery. 


| Many sentences we failed to catch, owing to his 
Tue Wesleyan Chapel in Horseferry Road is, we | 


built in Gothic style, the handsome spire making | 


it a landmark in the vicinity. The approach to 
the church from Victoria Street is not good. 
Passing through a narrow street leading out of the 
main thoroughfare, we found a very brisk Sunday 


morning trade going on in all kinds of provisions, | 


tobacco, and sweets. Within a stone’s throw of 
this noisy scene we came upon the chapel. Al- 
though it was within a moment or two of eleven 
o'clock, there was very little appearance of a large 
congregation. 

Entering the gallery of the church, we took a 
back seat, but we were not allowed to remain there 
long, as one of a number of young men sitting in 
the front pews courteously invited us to go and sit 
with them. We accepted the invitation, and soon 
discovered that these young fellows were the stu- 
dents of the Wesleyan Training College, near the 
church, and that there were 105 of them present 
that morning. We naturally felt what a grand 
opportunity the minister of this church had, know- 
ing that in a year or two these students would be 
teaching young life in all parts of the country. 

While the opening voluntary was being played, 
we had time to observe the handsome proportions 
of the interior of the church. The elegant pulpit 
—or rather platform—with the fine stained-glass 
windows behind, and the neatly-decorated walls, 
give character to the place.. The substantial 








quick utterance. 

The final hymn was “ Happy the souls to Jesus 
joined,” and, as “‘ Evan ” was the tune, there is no 
need to say it was heartily sung. After the Bene- 
diction, the people were dismissed with a well- 
played voluntary. 

Several things struck us very forcibly in connec- 
tion with this church. Why is there such a 
lamentably poor congregation? Besides the stu- 
dents already referred to, and about fifty children, 
there were not seventy persons in the place. The 
building itself is attractive, and it is situated close 
to both rich and poor in large numbers. There is 
something wrong somewhere. Such a_ chapel 
ought to be well filled. 

We have said the Liturgy is used. From what 
we could gather, the students do not care for this 
part of the service. Almost all of them come from 
country Wesleyan chapels where it is not used, 
consequently they do not appreciate it. As they 
form the larger portion of the adult congregation, 
their wishes should be respected, and the Liturgy 
should not be forced upon them. 

Why is there no choir? We very frequently 
hear of churches where the choir is uneven, owing 
to a lack of tenors and basses. In this church the 
students sing these parts remarkably well. Their 
voices are good, and they read correctly. With 
such a backbone, some of the finest choir-singing 
in London should be heard here. Is anything 
done to get trebles and altos? Why are the Sun- 
day School children not taught to supply these 
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parts? In its present imperfect state, the sing- 
ing is simply disgraceful. How the authorities can 
allow the Praises of God to be rendered in this 
fashion we cannot imagine. Is not this state of 
things to a large extent the cause of the scanty 


congregation? To us, and no doubt to many | 


more, the present singing was anything but helpful. 
Before the place can be filled, a very different state 
of things musically must be arranged. To prevent 
misapprehension, let us repeat that with the singing 
of the students we were very much pleased, and if 
there had been equally good female voices, the 
service of praise would have been simply grand ; 
but a heavy body of tenors and basses combined 
with a few men trying to shout out the melody is 
not very inspiring. 


The nominal organist of the church is Dr. | 
Dunstan (whose likeness we give). But, owing to | 
great pressure of work, he is glad to get rest on | 


Sundays, so only plays upon special occasions. As 
Professor of Music at the Training College he 
exercises his influence on the students. At the 


College, good musical work is done. Cantatas for | 


male voices are in constant rehearsal, «and Dr. 
Dunstan has arranged some church music espe- 
cially for the students. We would urge Dr. Dunstan 
to bring his influence to bear upon the authorities 
of Horseferry Road Chapel to induce them to pay 
more attention to the Worship Music of the place. 
If that was done, and Dr. Dunstan played regu- 
larly, musical matters would be much more 
satisfactory. 

Dr. Dunstan did not play on the occasion of our 
visit. Mr. Stones, one of the students, presided at 
the organ, and it is only due to him to say that he 
played in good style and with much expression. 
Mr. Howarth, another student, takes it in turn 
with Mr. Stones, and we learn he is also a very fair 
player. The organ is a three-manual instrument 
by Gray and Davison, of moderately good quality. 

The possibilities of Horseferry Road Chapel are 
immense, and we earnestly hope that ere long the 
work may bein a much more flourishing condition. 
The present apathy and indifference on the part of 
those in authority must, however, give way to 
enthusiasm and earnestness before any change for 
the better can be expected. 


SLEAFORD NONCONFORMIST CHORAL 
UNION. 
TueE Annual Concert of this Society was given in the 
Wesleyan School-room, on Thursday the 9th ult. The 
cantata chosen for performance was T. Mee Pattison’s 
“The Ship of Life,” which is composed of fifteen num- 


bers comprising eight choruses, a duet for soprano and | 


contralto, two tenor and two bass solos. Miss Chatwin 
gave the soprano solos with great ability. The same 
may be said of Miss Mary Higham, whose cultured 
contralto voice was heard to advantage in the duet with 
Miss Robinson, ‘‘ Morning is gilding the sky,’ which 
was one of the sweetest numbers in the work. The 
tenor songs by the Rev, D. Rycroft were pleasingly 
rendered, and the solo and chorus ‘ Homeward” 


~ received well-merited applause. Mr. Cleaver sang the 


bass solos, ‘‘ With pennons,” and ‘ From mighty lanes,” 
in his usual excellent style and finish. The choruses 
were fairly balanced, the most pleasing being “ The 
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tide is high,” and “Come, let us lift our hearts.” Miss 
Buttler ably presided at the piano, and Mr. J. Dodson 
conducted the choruses with his accustomed ability. 
After the cantata a miscellaneous selection was credi- 
tably given. 








bow to Accompany a Service. 


By Fountain MEEN, 
Organist of Union Chapel, Islington, N. 


THE heading of this article may perhaps lead some to 
expect that I am about to lay cown the law as to what 
should and what should not be done by the organist in 
accompanying Divine service. Let me therefore at 
once say that I should consider it great presumption 
on my part to do so, and that I have no intention of 
making the attempt; but having been invited to con- 
tribute a short paper on the above subject, I shall 
endeavour to give the results of my own experience, 
which began upwards of thirty years ago. I propose 
firstly to say a few words on the accompaniment of the 
service, and secondly, on the selection of voluntaries. 

It would, in my opinion, be a very great advantage 
if all ministers would adopt the plan of completing the 
announcement of the hymn, chant, or anthem 4e/ore 
the tune or introduction is played over. The congre- 
gation should then rise, and having the key and rhythm 
of the tune fresh in their minds, they are ready to 
commence at once. On no account should a start be 
made until the people are standing, as it is impossible 
to secure unanimity and heartiness if the congregation 
come straggling to their feet during the first verse. 

Now that most of the people have not only the words 
but the music before them, it is quite unnecessary to 
play the whole of a long tune over, unless, of course, it 
is unknown. The number of lines played must depend 
on the metre, and should end on either the Tonic or the 
Dominant, the latter not being at all objectionable if 
the singing is commenced almost directly. I once 
heard a portion ending on the Dominant played over, 
and then the chord of the key was played before start- 
ing the singing, the effect being quite ludicrous. It is 
most important that the tune or portion of it be played 
strictly in time, and exactly as written; the object of 
playing over being to show the congregation not only 
what is to be sung, but how it is to be sung. It is 
obvious that this is not the time for indulging in any 
fanciful solo effects. 

With regard to the manner of starting, there have 
been many expressions of opinion, the majority of 
which seem to favour the plan of playing the treble 
note first. One writer has said, “ There are very few 
churches where the organist goes splash on to the first 
chord of the tune,” and I must unfortunately own that 


| he is quite correct, for I do not remember one instance 


in a chapel and only a few in churches. Although I 
have listened attentively when attending other services, 
I have quite failed to discover any advantage arising 
from the use of the “initial note.” For twenty-five 
years I have been in the habit of going ‘‘ splash on to 
the first chord,” so that 1 am one of the “very few.” 
There need not be any difficulty, as it is only neces- 
sary that the organist and choir should come to a 
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definite understanding about the matter, and if they 
know that no “ initial note” is to be given, they are on 
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possessing the necessary aptitude, the result will most 


| likely be disaster. 


the alert, and begin immediately after the chord is | 


played, at least, that is our experience at Union 
Chapel. It is of course quite impossible to obtain an 
absolutely unanimous start without a conductor ; there- 
fore, if the choir and congregation mzst start a little 
after the organ, what possible difference can it make 
whether they hear one note ora full chord? When we 
consider the ugliness of the single note (either Manual 
or Pedal), we can only wonder that it is so generally 
used. 

I have great faith in maintaining a strict fempo 
throughout all hymns, excepting at the end of the last 
verse, where a slight 7a//entando may be made, and, 
as arule, with good effect. I believe it is quite possible 
to get all desirable expression without interfering with 
the time, andI am quite sure that the singing will be 
far more hearty and effective. 

As a general rule, it is wise to adopt a moderate 
speed when a large number of people are singing ; it 
should certainly be slower than for a small choir, but 
the pace must, of course, depend partly upon the words 
and partly upon the character of the tune. It seems to 
me, for example, as impossible to sing “ Nicea” 
quickly, as it is to sing ‘‘Laudes Domini” slowly. In 
recommending strict time, I do not, of course, refer to 


The Diapason tone is the most useful for leading and 
supporting the voices, and, as a rule, the loud reeds 
should be reserved for special effects; but this is a 
matter which must be left to the organist’s good taste 
and judgment, for there are reeds and reeds. As it is 


| my great privilege to play every Sunday upon a fine 


organ by Willis, I use my reeds much more freely than 
I should if playing on some other organs that 1 have 
heard. The possibility of obtaining fine contrasts of 


| tone from a good organ is one of its chief characteristics, 


but it should always be borne in mind that very sudden 


| and violent transitions from /’ortissimo to Pianissimo, 


or vice versa, not only have a bad effect, but are likely 
to bewilder the congregation. Sometimes organists con- 
tinue playing softly after the last chord; but, unless — 


| there is any special reason for it, such as showing 


strangers to seats, I much prefer holding the chord on 
a little and softening it off gradually. 
All that I have said as to the accompaniment of 


hymns applies equally well to Chanting. After the 
| chant is played over, a short pause should be made for 


| the congregation to rise. 


The importance of this 


| cannot be too strongly urged, and the organist should 


those tunes which contain passages marked to be sung 
slower, as, for instance, “ Vox Dilecti,” where the first | 


line should be sung deliberately, and the remainder 
quite strictly ; also ‘‘ Intercession,” in which the refrain 
of each verse is set to a passage from “ Elijah,” and 
should be sung slower than the remainder of the tune ; 
in fact, just as it is sung in the oratorio. 

It sometimes happens that the first verse of a hymn 
or chant is marked Z/ano. In such cases it is not wise 
to use a very soft organ, as, if there is any uncertainty 
about the start, it will be difficult to put matters right 


| quently require considerable modification. 


always wait (no matter how long) until the people are 
standing before he begins. But this, again, is a matter 
which will soon become understood by all, and the 
organist will not have to wait long. 

With regard to the Anthem, in many churches it is 
sung by the choir only, and may be then accompanied 
according to the composer's directions, if any are 
given ; but, when sung by the congregation, these fre- 
It is often 


| necessary to support the voices in passages which are 


intended to be sung without accompaniment; at such 


| times the choir organ (without pedals) may be used 
| with advantage. 


afterwards ; the tone should be quiet, but firm. Later | 


on, the organ may be reduced to almost any extent; 
and if the singing is going well, it produces an excellent 
effect to leave it unaccompanied for a time ; only in 
doing so, the organist must be most careful not to let 
the pitch go down. The degree of power used in 
accompanying must depend upon the position of the 
organ and the amount of support required. Although 
a continuously loud accompaniment is, of course, most 
objectionable, the organist should not, on the other 
hand, be too reticent, for, in the majority of dissenting 
churches, the organ has to lead, as well as accompany, 
so that while the tone is constantly varied for the latter 
purpose, it should always be sufficiently firm for the 
former. 

With regard to the use of /vee accompaniments, my 
own feeling is, that they should be used sparingly in 
congregational services ; but when they are introduced 


In cathedrals and other churches it is usual for the 
organist to extemporize an introduction to the anthem, 


| after it has been announced, which affords an excellent 


| well as his technical skill. 


opportunity for the display of his inventive power, as 
Those who have had the 


| privilege of hearing Dr. Hopkins’ masterly introductions 


to the anthems at the Temple Church, know to what 
perfection they may be brought if the organist be 
a highly gifted composer, as well as player. It 


| would not, however, be always acceptable or even 
| desirable, to have a long organ solo in Dissenting 


Churches, at this part of the service, so a few bars 


| either taken from the anthem or founded upon it, are, 


as a rule, sufficient. 
Choice of Voluntaries—WHappily for present-day 


organists, they are, as a rule, free to play what they 


_like both at the commencement and at the end of 


_ Divine service ; but at the chapel I attended when a 


with good taste and musicianly skill, the effect is very | 
' ing voluntary, it being thought out of place after a 


good, especially so if not too obtrusive and if not heard 
too often. I would strongly advise the organist who 
is not a fairly good theoretical musician, or who has 
not a special gift in this direction, to confine himself to 
the plain harmonies, as he cannot give offence by doing 


boy, it was not thought desirable to have any conclud- 


service. It is to be hoped that this absurd idea has 


| quite vanished, as now, not only are they quite general, 


| but in many churches a large number of the congrega- 


tion remain to hear them. This, of course, acts as an 


so; whereas if he attempts to do otherwise without | incentive to select the best music, and to render it in 
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the best possible manner, which is good for both | 
organist and congregation, and I feel sure I express the 
sentiments of my brother organists when I say that we 
greatly value this growing appreciation of our efforts. 

I now fancy I hear the question: Which do you 
prefer, arrangements for the organ, or original organ 
music? I unhesitatingly reply, organ music. We have 
nowadays an enormous supply of good music written 
especially for the instrument, and a great deal of it 
intended for service use. The works of Henry Smart, 
E. Silas, E. J. Hopkins, John Hopkins, E. T. Chipp, 
and Adolph Hesse would alone provide a_ large 
repertoire of music, admirably adapted for voluntaries, 
both before and after service. I have here mentioned 
just six of the most prominent names, but there are 
many other most excellent writers, both English and 
foreign. 

I know that selections from oratorios are much in 
favour, but my own experience tells me that compara- 
tively few vocal pieces make good instrumental solos. 
In the case of a continuous and beautiful melody, there 
is no objection, but where the song is cut up into short 
phrases, sometimes repeated over and over again, 
the effect is not good, in fact it is often absurd. 
For example, ‘‘O rest in the Lord” makes an 
admirable voluntary, and “He was despised” does 
not, for the reason given above. The same objection 
applies. to many choruses. Fugue choruses usually 
make very good voluntaries, but those in which the 
same figure is constantly repeated in order to emphasize 
certain words (particularly in Handel's choruses), al- 
though full of grandeur when sung, have a directly 
opposite effect when merely played. It is only 
necessary to mention Handel’s “ Hallelujah” and ‘'To 
Thee, Cherubim ” as exactly illustrating my meaning— 
in the latter the figure to which the word “ continually ” 
is set, and which is highly effective when sung, sounds 
positively ridiculous when played. On the other hand, 
Beethoven’s “ Hallelujah,” Handel’s “We never wiil 
bow down” and “ He trusted in God,” make very fine 
voluntaries. There are, of course, several others, but 
I select these as aptly illustrating my remarks. 

Regarding arrangements from symphonies or other 

nstrumental works, there is no doubt that, considering 
the great number of movements that have been 
arranged, and in many cases most admirably so, com- 
paratively few are useful as voluntaries, for the simple 
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the service, rather than something to “ play the people 
in,” we shall not be likely to err in this respect. The 
organist who faithfully discharges his duties renders 
most important help to both minister and congregation. 
Therefore while we carefully avoid personal display, 
let us not be content with anything perfunctory or half- 
hearted, but whether our work be elaborate or simple, 
let our aim be, to make it at once artistic and 
devotional. 


Causerie of the Month. 


Is an agnostic eligible for the post of organist and choir- 
master in a Christian church? The question is not 
abstract or hypothetical ; it was raised very practically 
the other day, and gave considerable trouble to a 
minister of my acquaintance. Among the candidates 
for the appointment at his church was a young man of 
excellent musical capability, and as to whose personal 


' character the gentlemen whom he named as reference 


reason that, although perhaps arranged to perfection, | 


they are not effective in performance. I would there- 
fore strongly advise those who have not had much 


experience, to give their earnest attention to the works | 


of the great masters, such as Bach, Mendelssohn, 


Rheinberger, Merkel, Lemmens, and Guilmant, together | 
with those I have already named, giving ‘‘arrange- | 


ments” the second place, and only using those which 
are really effective. 
in interesting their hearers, and instead of “ playing 
them out” will probably induce them to wait awhile. 


The idea that people like to hear what is popular is, 


I fancy, carried much too far, and I certainly think that | 


organists should banish from their repertoire anything 
which has gained a barrel-organ popularity. If we 
consider our opening voluntary to be the first item of 


spoke in the highest terms. But the minister, in a 
private interview, asked, not unnaturally, whether there 
was anything to hinder the candidate, in event of being 
elected, joining the Church. The candidate asked 
whether that was a necessary condition, and the 
minister, while not asserting its necessity, said that it 
was desirable, and remarked that on Communion 
Sunday it would look a little odd if the organist were 
conspicuously among the non-communicants. Where- 
upon the candidate frankly told his interlocutor that he 
could not conscientiously become a member of the 
Church ; that, in fact, he was an agnostic. It appears 
that having been brought up in a Christian home, and 
having passed through a spiritual crisis as the result 
of an evangelistic mission, he had gradually, without 
malice, without moral lapse, come to doubt the cardinal 
articles of Christian belief, and had at last become, not 
an infidel, nor an atheist, nor a scoffer, nor an opponent 
of the moral teaching of Jesus, but simply one who felt, 
on the great questions of religion—the Incarnation, the 
Redemption, the Hereafter—he knew not anything. 
My friend the minister told me that the candidate spoke 
of all this without the sceptic’s usual aggressiveness and 
offensiveness, but with a sobriety and an evident 
earnestness which could not but win sympathy, Yet, 
as pastor of the Church, the minister felt it his duty to 
advise the committee that this candidate, in other 
respects so well fitted for the post, was not a fit and 
proper object of their election. 


* 

Was the minister right? I confess that I should be 
interested to learn the opinion of some of the clerical 
readers of this JoURNAL. As for myself, I am inclined 
to sit on the fence, On the one hand, it certainly seems 


| incongruous that one should hold office in a Christian 


They will then find no difficulty | 


Church, not agreeing with the beliefs to which the 
Church owes its existence, On the other hand, the 


| religious opinions of an organist do not necessarily 





affect his capacity to fulfil his duties as an organist. 
An aggressive atheist, who flouted religion and hindered 
the minister’s work, would certainly be out of place; 
but not necessarily a man like this, who would keep 
his opinions or lack of opinions to himself. And here 
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is another point. There is many an organist, not a whit 


superior in life and doctrine, indeed far inferior, to this | 


unfortunate candidate, who, by a little tact, by a lack 
of conscientiousness, has accepted office without scruple 
and without objection. 
instance, a man has only to say he isa “‘communicant ” 


to be eligible for any appointment. The assumption is — 


that he is honest and sincere, an assumption not always 
justified. An organist told me not long ago that he was 
a blank atheist, though his clergyman did not know it. 
I have no space in this causerie to continue the subject, 


but it would certainly be interesting to know what the | 


general feeling is upon it, 
7 
The morals of organists and singers seem to have 
been aspersed for many generations, and it is impos- 


sible that the charges made against them should be 


altogether unfounded. Yet they do not appear to have 
lost their places. Here, for instance, is Bishop Earle, 


writing two hundred and sixty years ago, declaring | 


that “the common singing-men in cathedral churches 


are a bad society, that roare deep in the Quire, deeper | 
They are the eighth part of speech, | 


in the Taverne. 
which goe to the Syntaxis of Service, and are distin- 
guish’t by their noyses much like Bells, for they make 
not a Consort but a Peale. Their pastime or recreation 
is prayers, their exercise drinking, yet herein so reli- 


giously addicted that they serve God oftest when they | 


are drunke. ... Though they never expound the 
Scripture, they handle it much, and pollute the Gospell 
with two things, their Conversation, and their Thumbes. 
Upon worky-dayes they behave themselves at Prayers 
as at their Pots, for they swallow them doune in an 


instant. Their Gownes are lac’d commonly with stream- | 


ings of ale, the superfluities of cups or throat above 
measure. 
companions abroad, and their Anthemes abler to sing 
Catches. Long-liv’d for the most part they are not, 
especially the base, they overflow their banke so oft to 
drowne the Organs. Briefly, if they escape arresting, 


they die constantly in God’s service ; and to take their | 


death with more patience, they have Wine and Cakes at 
their Funerall, and now they keepe the Church a great 
deale better, and helpe to fill it with their bones as 
before with their noise.” 
7 

It is not often perhaps that the doings and disagree- 
ments of musical dissenters find a place in serious 
literature, and I observe that a recent lecturer before 
the Musical Association, while waxing indignant at 
some slips which he accused George Eliot of making, 
did not refer to a passage or two where that great 
writer hits off one of the weaknesses of “chapel” 
people, as she saw them fifty years ago. A Congrega- 


tional minister, for example, has to listen to one of his | 
deacons, a grocer named Nuttwood, complaining | 


“about the obstinate demeanour of the singers, who 
had declined to change the tunes in accordance with a 
change in the selection of hymns, and had stretched 
short metre into long out of pure wilfulness and defi- 
ance, irreverently adapting the most sacred monosyl- 
lables to a multitude of wandering quavers, arranged, 


it was to be feared, by some musician who was in- | 


spired by conceit rather than by the true spirit of 


In the Church of England, for | 


Their skill in melody makes them the better 
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| psalmody. ‘Brother Nuttwood,’ said the minister in 


a faint voice, wiping the perspiration from his brow 
and bald crown, ‘we must be content to carry a thorn 
in our sides while the necessities of our imperfect state 
demand that there should be a body set apart and 
called a choir, whose special office it is to lead the 
singing, not because they are more disposed to the 
devout upiifting of praise, but because they are 
endowed with better vocal organs, and have attained 
more of the musician’s art... . Singers, specially so 
called, are, it must be confessed, an anomaly among 
us who seek to reduce the Church to its primitive sim- 
plicity, and to cast away all that may obstruct the direct 
communion of spirit with spirit.’ ‘They are so head- 
strong,’ said Mr. Nuttwood, in a tone of sad perplexity, 
‘that if we dealt not warily with them, they might end 
in dividing the Church, even now that we have had the 
chapel enlarged. Brother Kemp would side with them, 
and draw the half part of the members after him. I 
cannot but think it a snare when a professing Christian 
has a bass voice like Brother Kemp’s. It makes him 
desire to be heard of men ; but the weaker song of the 
humble may have more power in the ear of God.’” 
And then the worthy grocer was scandalised by the 
blunt question of a young man who had entered in 
time to hear his speech. ‘ ‘Do you think it any better 
vanity to flatter yourself that God likes to hear you, 
though men don't ?’” Iam afraid that many an old- 
fashioned dissenter would hardly be able to appreciate 
the delicious irony of the whole passage, upon which 
comment could be supplied from actual events in 


lenty. 
plenty, - 


The lecturer above referred to took George Eliot to 
task for describing a pause in a conversation as a “ long 
organ stop,” asserting that the writer evidently did not 
know what an organ stop is. The lecturer has himself 
been taken to task by a contemporary, who argues that 
George Eliot simply meant a pause, and knew as much 
about music as her critic. It is perfectly certain that 
the novelist was fond of music, and had some skill in 
it; her letters and journals contain many references to 
her attendance at concerts, and we read of her playing 
Beethoven duets with her stepson. But I do not think 
there is any evidence to justify the belief that George 
Eliot had an intimate acquaintance with the technique 
of music. The references alluded to are almost all bare 
records of the concerts she attended, and the artists she 
heard ; there is surprisingly little of criticism or even of 
appreciation, And I must confess toa doubt whether 
she quite knew what she meant when she wrote of a 
‘‘long organ stop.” She may have compared the 
silence to a pause in organ music because of the organ- 
like timbre of beautiful Gwendolen Harleth’s voice ; 
but I submit that to use a technical term of fixed conno- 
tation in a totally unfamiliar sense is at least ambiguous, 
and ambiguity, as the school manuals tell us, is one of 
the common faults of style. 


* 

The fault I find with the lecturer before mentioned is 
that his lecture was not worthy of the subject. He was 
more anxious to raise a smile than to deal seriously 
with a serious subject. He confined his attention 
almost wholly to the smaller fry among novelists, the 
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prolific ladies whose works are not in any sense litera- 
ture, and who might be caught tripping in their 
grammar as often as in their musical references. It zs 


| 


strange, however, that even the aristocracy among | 
novelists sometimes fall into the most ludicrous errors | 


when dealing with the. sister art. The subject is too 


large to be discussed here, but I may just mention that, | 


of all men, Thomas Hardy, whose reputation as a 
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your treatment of it some implications which I feel 
bound, on behalf of church musicians generally, to 
traverse. And if my reply should strike you as unduly 
critical, 1 am sure you will acquit me of any wish either 
to hurt your feelings, to depreciate preachers as a body, 
or to make an attack upon religion. 

Permit me to say first of all that I have failed, 


| after several perusals, to detect what is the precise 
literary artist is assured to a posterity which will never | 


hear of “ Rita,” has perpetrated (so it seems tome) an | 


amusing blunder. The scene is a village choir-practice. 


The curate, who is choirmaster, after two false starts, | 
one because the tenors and basses had omitted to 


clear their throats, the second to correct their pronun- 


ciation from ‘‘ Honwerd Christen sojers” to “ On-wed | 


Christing soljaws "—the curate suggests that they had | 


better so/fa the tune, and begins “ Sol-sol/ fa! fa! 
mi——” Mr. Hardy does not tell us the name of the 


tune, but there can be little doubt that it is the familiar | 


one in common use; if so, it is perfectly clear that the | 


novelist has not mastered Mr. Curwen’s primer. The 
reception of the curate’s effort is amusing enough :— 


“*T can’t sing like that, not I,’ said Sammy Blore, | 


with condemnatory astonishment. ‘I can sing genuine 


| point of your letter. 


You begin by suggesting an 
opposition between preaching and music which, so far 
as I am aware, has never been entertained ; certainly 
your own choir has never given a hint of it. You pro- 
ceed to discuss an alleged want of variety in church 
music, interpolate what I cannot but think a somewhat 
ironical piece of advice to the organist, and return to 
the choir with an accusation that their singing exhibits a 
jerkiness and unevenness which is detrimental to con- 
gregational praise, and which you ascribe to an ille- 
gitimate straining after effect. Finally, you return to 
your first topic, and close with a paragraph which 


| shows a certain sympathy with the choir, and which is 
| only disfigured by that same suggestion of a spirit of 


music like F and G, but not anything so much out of | 


the order of nater as that.’ 


chimed in Haymoss, kindly. ‘I’ve knowed music early 


opposition between choir-pew and pulpit. Iam forced 
to the conclusion (though I am by no means sure that | 
am right) that the essence of your letter is contained in 


| the beginning and the end, that you have conceived the 
“*Perhaps you've brought the wrong book, sir?’ | 


in life and late—in short, ever since Luke Sneap broke | 


his new fiddle-bow in the wedding psalm, when Pa’son 


Wilton brought home his bride (you can mind the | 


time, Sammy ?-—-when we sung “His wife, like a fair 
fertile vine, her lovely fruit shall bring,” when the 
young woman turned as red as a rose, not knowing 
*twas coming). I’ve knowed music ever since then, I 
say, sir, and never heard the like o’ that. Every 
martel note had his name of A, B, C, at that time.’ 
“Yes, yes, men ; but this is a more recent system !’ 
“*Still, you can't alter a old-established note 
that’s A or B by nater,’ rejoined Haymoss, with yet 


his head, ‘Now sound A, neighbour Sammy, and let’s 
have a slap at Christen sojers again, and show the 
Pa’son the true way!’” Corno INGLESE. 








The Mrganist to the jOreacher.* 


| change, in your letter. 


idea of this opposition, that it hurts you, and that your 
letter isin some respects a solatium to your amour 
propre—t| use the word inoffensively. It will, therefore, 
be well to examine into the grounds of this, as I con- 
ceive, mistaken idea of yours, as well as to discuss the 
question you yourself raise. 

But before doing so I must devote a word or two to 
what seem to me the incidental parts, the small 
Your accusation as to want of 
variety in church music—as contained in your some- 
what unkind reference to “ O taste and see” in “shrill 
soprano,” and to the songs which (with charming un- 
clerical unconventionality) you call ‘chestnuts "—l 


. | cannot but think, with all deference, was made rather 
deeper conviction that Mr. Torkingham was getting off | 


hastily. Apart from the unkindness of singling out the 


| soprano for an epithet which might have hurt the 
| feelings of your own leading soprano, I must deny the 


| accuracy of your statement. 


[TuE article in last month’s JoURNAL, from the Pulpit | 


to the Choir, has brought us severai replies. We can 
only find room for the following. We need hardly add 
that “ Preacher” is quite unknown to the writers. } 


My Dear Sir,—I duly received your letter, which 
_I read to the choir at our next meeting, as you re- 
quested. It was received with the respect which every 
communication from you inspires, but I could not pre- 
-vail upon my singers to send you any other message 
than their thanks. It therefore falls to me, almost 
against my will, to reply to your letter, not for con- 
troversy’s sake, but because its subject is one of ‘great 
' importance, and also because I cannot fail to see in 





* See “The Pulpit addressing the Choir,” page 11 of the 
January number. 


You mention merely a 
few songs, which, I admit, have done duty often, 
perhaps too often. You ignore altogether the oratorios, 
the numerous sacred cantatas, the numberless anthems, 
which pour in a never-ending stream from the pub- 
lishers’ offices. You forget, too, that the meagreness 
of our resources is as often as not due to the apathy, if 


| not downright antagonism, of the church authorities. 





You have lost sight of the long struggle we had before 
we could induce the deacons to sanction the use of 
anthems, of the long haggling which ensued before they 
would vote a grant for the purchase of anthem-books, 
and of the persistence with which they have vetoed my 
proposal for the occasional rendering of anthems not 
contained in our book. But, putting that aside, you are 
surely aware that people have their favourites among 
sacred pieces, and not unfrequently ask for the repeti- 
tion of them, And you will not think me unkind when 
I say that many an anthem will bear repetition better 
than a sermon. 























Pe car. 
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Your advice to the organist to give a recital ‘‘all by 
himself” to those who “ pretend to like music,” touches 
my palate with a spice of irony which I do not find 
very agreeable. “All by himself,” indeed! for you 
know that organ music makes no appeal to the popular 
taste: the people must have vocal music. And I can- 
not but feel hurt at the implication that my work 
suffers from lack of a motive. If an organist is dull, 
slack, and unenterprising, it may usually be ascribed 
to the indifference of the people, who treat him much 
as though he were the handle of a mechanical organ, 
incapable of receiving inspiration or of accomplishing 
more than its dreary round of routine. 


I pass from that to your charge that the choir culti- | 


vates a jerky and uneven style, strains after effect, and 
spoils the singing of the congregation. You must 


| 


in the service as it commonly takes. The larger half 
ot religious people are not Puritans. In the Church of 
England we find that the sermon is not exalted above 


| the rest of the service, and there are innumerable well- 


excuse me, but that really is nonsense. The decay of | 


congregational singing—where there is decay, for it is 
by no means universal, as some recent Jeremiahs would 
wish us to believe—is due to little but laziness. None 
but a very badly trained choir would be guilty of jerki- 
ness, ‘“Straining after effect” reduces itself to an 
attempt to give due expression to the words ; and as to 
the faulty expression marks of which you justly com- 
plain, the organist hates them, and they are due, more 
often than not, to clerical editors, the very preachers 
whose cause you are championing. 

Now I come to the crux of your letter, the alleged 
antagonism between choir and preacher, Do you not 
think it possible that this is a fiction of your imagina- 
tion? I never knew or heard of a choir which set 
itself up as rival to the preacher, or expressed, hinted, 
or conceived a wish to supplant him. I Aave heard a 
choir occasionally grumble when a minister has 
shortened the hymns and cut out the anthem, for the 
sake of prolonging or to avoid curtailing the sermon; 
but that is another story. 

Since, however, you have thought fit spontaneously 
to compare the attractive power and the relative im- 
portance of sermon and music, I am disposed to join 
issue on the subject. You yourself have naturally a 
professional prejudice in favour of preaching, just as I 
have a professional preference for the music. We may 
neither of us hit the exact truth about the matter, but 
the discussion may perhaps enlarge at once our know- 
ledge and our mutual sympathy. 

To begin with, don’t you think you have put the 
subject on a rather low level, treated it from that sordid 
standpoint with which Dissenters are so often re- 
proached, by making your test the numerical size of 
the congregation? It is not always the best-filled 
church that exerts the most wholesome influence. And 
as to attractive power and popularity, a minister is 
not necessarily good because he is popular, any more 
than a popular song-writer need be a good composer, 
or a popular novelist a good writer. And I have 
indeed heard ministers now living called mountebanks, 
who attract by their mirth-provoking sallies rather than 
their virtues, Besides, your logic is defective. Because 
Congregationalists and other Dissenters have inherited 
from their Puritan forefathers a high regard for the 
sermon, it does not follow that the sermon ought, by 
right, to take so prominent and overshadowing a place 


attended churches to which the music and the liturgy, 
and not the sermon, are the potent attraction. Your 
statement that you know churches with first-rate 
choirs, and yet badly attended, is of little value, for 
it simply proves that the people who love sermons do 
not find there what they expect, while the religious 
people who have not inherited the same regard for 
sermons are already worshippers elsewhere. 

But let us get away from this business of counting 
heads. You will, I am sure, pardon me when I say 
that arguing with a minister is extremely difficult, be- 
cause when hard pushed he can always shelter himself 
behind what one may call the “ benefit of clergy.” To 
call preaching a “divinely appointed means of grace” 
is to remove the question out of the arena. Nevertheless, 
the subject may be looked at from a common-sense point 
of view, for, though appearances are sometimes to the 
contrary, there is surely no antagonism between reli- 
gious questions and common sense. Looking at it in this 


| way, we see that ministers themselves are continually 





deploring the meagre results of their preaching. A 
notable preacher ages ago spoke of the “ foolishness of 
preaching” (and the word translated “foolishness” 
means foolishness, absurdity, insipidity) ; I have heard 
you yourself say that a minister’s best sermon is his 
consistent, virtuous life. And if we go to literature, we 
find the Rev. Rufus Lyon, in George Eliot’s “ Felix 
Holt,” saying, groaningly, of one of his flock, “This 
woman has sat under the Gospel all her life, and she 
is as blind as a heathen, and as proud and stiff-necked 
as a Pharisee;” while Addison, in one of his Sfectators, 
notes that ‘we frequently see people lulled asleep with 
solid and elaborate discourses of piety ;” and George 
Eliot in another place remarks on “ the brisk and cheer- 
ful air which a sermon is often observed to produce 
when it is quite finished ’—ail showing, from the lay 
standpoint, that a sermon may neither be exhilarating 
nor improving. The intellectual sermon, when itis not 
over the heads of the congregation, tends to encourage 
criticism rather than a virtuous life ; and as to emotional. 
sermons, the danger is that the enthusiasm created 
will quickly burn itself out, leaving but gray, cold ashes. 
I would not for the world have you imagine that I am 
now throwing a lance at sermons in general; I am 
merely pointirig out defects and dangers which ministers 
themselves, when they do not look at the matter with 
their blind eye, sorrowfully admit to exist. 

Turning now to music, I have first to say that it is 
not subject to the same defects and dangers as preach- 
ing. It neither raises nor attempts to solve any 
problems ; it is free from the dreadful responsibility 


| of the effort to bring within the comprehension of the 


intellect high and eternal subjects beyond its grasp ;. 
it appeals to the emotions, and to these in their purity 
and simplicity, unmixed with intellectual notions 
which are so largely dependent on words, and with the 
distinctions of right and wrong, belief and unbelief. | 
It is in this sensuous quality of music that its reab 
value lies—a hard saying to you, sir, I fear, and yet one 
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that I believe is profoundly true. It may seem strange | 
that music should have an ethical effect—in other words, 
should tend to glorify God and make for righteousness | 
when it can make no direct appeal to the conscience, 
and cannot concern itself with the deliberate inculcation 
of virtue and reprehension of vice, But that it has this 
tendency has been recognised by men of the most vary- 
ing temperaments and powers, of the most widely 
separated ages and nationalities. Listen to Charles 
Lamb, one of the purest, tenderest, wisest souls 
God ever made: ‘‘ Man,” he says, ‘is not a creature 
of pure reason—he must have his senses delight- | 
fully appealed to. We see it in Roman Catholic | 
countries, where the music and the paintings draw in 
many to worship, whom your Quaker spirit of unsensual- 
ising would have kept out.” There is heresy for you, 
there is popery ; but believe me, sir, it is “w¢h. Hear 
Plato, a man who, centuries before Christ, anticipated 
Christian ethics and even Christian essential doctrine to 
a most remarkable extent : ‘‘ Musical training is a more 
potent instrument than any other, because rhythm and 
harmony find their way into the secret places of the 
soul, on which they mightily fasten, imparting grace, 
and making the soul graceful of him who is rightly 


educated ; and also because he who has received this | 


true education of the inner being will most shrewdly 
perceive omissions or faults in art and nature; and 
with a true taste, while he praises and rejoices over 
and receives into his soul the good, and becomes noble 
and good, he will justly blame and hate the bad, even 
before he is able to know the reason why.” Hear what 
Sir Thomas Browne says: “ For myself I am obliged 
to maintain that even that vulgar and tavern music 
which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in 
me a deep fit of devotion and a profound contempla- 
tion of my Maker; there is something in it of divinity 
more than the ear discovers.” And, lest you think these 
quotations the less striking because they are the utter- 
ances of laymen, here isa bit from one of your own 
favourites among ministers, Charles Kingsley: ‘‘ Music 
is a pattern and type of heaven, and of the everlasting 
life of God which perfect spirits live in heaven—a life 
in harmony with each other and with God.” I think 
you will admit, after reading these extracts,* that 
music may and must have a real influence on men’s 
lives. I do not go further, and say that it must have 
as great an influence as preaching, because it is against 
this unnecessary, futile, and unwise comparison that I 
have, though feebly, written here my protest. 

I have already occupied too much of your time, and 
must now in a very few words bring my remarks to a 
focus. Do not let us hear any more about an opposi- 
tion between preaching and music. Each has its office ; 
‘there are diversities of gifts”; itis “divinely appointed” 
for some men to preach, for others to sing. Let music 
have a chance to accomplish her perfect work. She 
has been cramped, hide-bound, despised, reviled ; the 
Puritans locked the organ, and the church door at the 
‘same time, so that none should run away from the 
sermon ; they rapped the schoolboy’s knuckles if he 


* I owe the last two to an article by T. T. Munger in the 
Century Magazine for December, 1895. 
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was inattentive to the minister, and flogged him 
soundly tor whistling on Sunday. We are changing 
all that. Let our Dissenting ministers recognise 
that worship and praise are as important parts of the 
service as the sermon; let them open their eyes to the 
fact that music, without words—orchestral music, 
music of “ stringed instruments and pipes”—has a 
place in God's service ; and let them begin by training 
their deacons and their congregation to regard and treat 
the organist, not as a hireling to be cuffed at pleasure, 
but as a fellow-worker ; the choir, not as an assemblage 
of radicals, Adullamites, and innovators, but as earnest 
workers, who want scope for the exercise of their 
highest functions ; and the music, not as a stop-gap, 
something to fill up the time between 11 and 12.30, 
something to drown the tinkle of the “ weekly offer- 
ing,” but as a power of God, a quickener of man’s 
innermost nature, a sweet influence breathing on men’s 
souls, and filling them with hope, joy, love, and a 
yearning after a far-off perfection realised only in the 
“* abode where the eternal are.” 
Believe me, with sincere respect, 
YOUR ORGANIST. 





To the Editor of Tue Nonconrormist Musicat Jouryar. 


DEAR Sir,—I cannot help thinking that a letter 
such as that of “ Preacher” in your last issuc is 
calculated to do harm rather than good to the 
cause of psalmody. ‘The impression left on the mind 
after reading it is surely this, that in the opinion of 
“Preacher” all choirs are a necessary evil ; and at 
heart in direct antagonism to their ministers ; also, that 
the chief function of usefulness in a choir is comprised 
in giving a concert on Sunday evenings before the ser- 
vice. At one moment the writer heaps abuse upon the 
choir, and at the next patronises them, urging some- 
what sarcastically that opportunities should be afforded 
“even the insignificant member of the choir to dis- 
tinguish himselt.” 

Now I think it a great pity for anyone to write in 
such a strain. Differences of opinion on any subject 
will, of course, always exist, but surely when sugges- 
tions are made by Christian people, and especially by 
ministers, they should be couched in a kind and Chris- 
tianlike spirit. The whole of ‘ Preacher's” letter 
seems to me to be characterised by hasty, intemperate, 
and illogical writing. Why need it be necessary to 
entertain either of the courses suggested in his ques- 
tion: ‘Is the singing to be supplementary to the 
preaching, or is the sermon to be an appendage tacked 
on to the music?” I consider both of these proposi- 
tions to be degrading to choir and minister alike. Yea, 
and to the congregation too, for the choir-members 
are really drawn from the congregation to form a 
nucleus of musical talent sufficient to lead the body of 
the people in the exercise of song. To infer, on the 
one hand, that hymn-singing is supplementary to the 
sermon and not a devout act of worship; and on the 
other, that the onerous and serious functions of a 
minister are less in importance than the duties of a 
choir, is at once an insult to the intelligence of all 
thinking people:-—Believe me, yours faithfully, 

J. R. GRIFFITHS. 

Brixton. 





“A Presbyterian Organist ” and “ A Chorister ” also 
write in very much the same strain, but want of space 
will not allow us to print their letters. 
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Sabbath School Efficiency through 

QHuUsic. 
By Louis D, EICHHoRN, 
SuRELY music is coming to the front. Its power 
in making mankind better is beyond all human 
estimate. Wherever music is employed and properly 
managed, it means efficiency. What is such “ proper 
management ?” is the question before us. How is the 
music to be an effectual agency for good in the Sabbath- 
school ? 


In order that music may make a Sabbath-school | 


efficient, there wust !be—First, participation in the 
musical part of the service. Here comes at once an 
objection which is frequently urged by some and 
which we must meet, viz. that they ‘cannot sing.” 
Let it be remembered that taking part in a musical 
service does not necessarily imply vocality. Those 
who manipulate instruments are as truly participants 
as they who sing. So, also, are those persons who, 
with song-book in hand and song-bird in heart, strive 
to get themselves into a receptive mood—to think 
right and to feel right. A recent writer has beautifully 
said, and truthfully too, that ‘‘God has created a sing- 
ing bird in every human heart. This bird is music. 


| 
| 
| 


whose mission is to sweeten and beautify our lives, 
but rather yield ourselves willingly to the gentle yet 
powerful influence of this universal benefactor, lest by 


| persistent opposition we render ourselves unsuscep- 


tible, and, what is still worse, deprive others, through 
the force of our unwise example, of that which should 
be to us all a means of everlasting efficiency, 

Again, that music should make a Sabbath-schoob 
efficient there must be—Second, a careful, painstaking 
leader. He must constantly discourage, by precept 
and example, the common tendency to shout the 
songs. The class of music which is in use in some ot 
our Sabbath-schools easily leads to this almost 
universal evil, Such shouting and heavy,singing must 
not be indulged in for several reasons, First, because 
it is injurious to all voices, and especially to those ot 
growing children. Second, because it encourages and 
actually develops a spirit of boisterousness rather 
than of worship. And third, because it robs the music 


| itself of all its beauties. The above-mentioned ten- 


dency to boisterous voice-use is perhaps most success- 


| fully opposed in those public schools where music 


has become part of the daily work. There, one of the 


| fundamental things is to develop the voice naturally, 


The lips may give out no melody, but in the heart of | 


every man this bird of song sits and sings its pean of 
hope and cheer.” Say some, “ We cannot read the 
music.” Well, the words were written before the 
music, and perhaps you can read the words. By read- 
ing and following carefully the words, while others 
sing, one gets the thought of the hymn, or the poem, 
and gradually, by associating words with the various 
kinds of notes and other characters, which are in them- 
selves but dead signs, these signs will acquire a mean- 
ing; we will come to appreciate their values, and to 
recognise the purpose of the music, which is to empha- 
sise the words, and to render more impressive the 
thought contained in them. Thus does the individual 
obtain ability. But there is another reason why 
everyone should participate in the musical part of the 
service, which is perhaps of greater importance than 
those given, and that is, for the sake of example. We 
teach not only by precept but much by example. We 
must set a good example for all who are about us, and 
most especially for the smaller children, They may 
not have books in hand, singing as they do, chiefly by 
rote, and so they are in a position to look about— 
which we all know that they do. Let us not think that 
these little ones do not observe us. We must manifest 
an interest in every part of the service if we expect 
others to do so. There must be uniformity of action. 
While a song is being sung, all sing, or give studious 
attention as above suggested. Let not some distribute 
papers, cards, books, etc. Let there be a time for this. 
While singing, there must be no listless attitude, 
laying aside song book, taking up some other book or 
paper, or sitting or standing idly by, conversing, etc. 
All this is positively detrimental to the efficiency of any 
school. 


equally true of any other part of the service, of prayer 
or reading. Let us not, then, by our careless indiffer- 
ence, discourage the song-bird within our hearts, 


What has been said concerning singing is | 


and to that end, soft singing and light, easy use of the 
voice in reading or speaking as well, is insisted upon, 
Through the public schools, music and song, with re- 
fining influence reaches the homes -and hearts of the 
masses of our people as it does in no other way. 

While I am not the leader of singing in our Sunday 


| school, I sometimes take occasion to speak about voice 


use; I try to have the children recall the lessons im- 
pressed in day school, and they tell me, by their subse- 
quent singing, that they have not forgotten all. The 
leader, then, should speak sometimes about the voice, 
emphasising that loud, harsh tones are not music, 
When a school once kvows that this is really true, 
having actually heard it, the children and all will mani- 


| fest a greater interest in the musical part of the service, 


and thus another step is gained toward our desired 
efficiency. The leader can also greatly extend his use- 
fulness by keeping pleasant and happy while singing, 


| and thus keeping happy the faces of the children, This 
| will prove a great advantage, since it is true that the 


expression of the face conditions the quality of the tone 
of the voice. Children read faces quickly, and if the 
expression of the leader's face be listless and un- 
interesting, it will surely show itself on the faces of the 
school, and the tones of the voices will be sombre and 
unhappy. Oh! the unmistakable and incalculable 
benefits to humanity which spring from pure and happy 
thoughts, cheerful faces and bright, ringing tones of the 
human voice. 

Again, and very briefly, there must be—Third, a 


| reliable organist or pianist who can play with “ spirit. 


| 


| 


and understanding ”—one who knows how to help and 
not hinder the whole body of singers; who, whether 


| experienced or inexperienced will be willing to receive 


kindly criticism and suggestion prompted by some 
common sense. 

As for orchestral instruments in the Sabbath-schools, 
widely different opinions are entertained. True it is, 
that they are not absolutely essential. They may, how- 
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ever, in the hands of careful, Christian performers, Offertoire in F (Wely), Allegretto Grazioso in. D 


under a prudent leader, become a useful addition. 

In conclusion, universal harmony must prevail. 
Pastor, superintendent, teacher, scholar, musician—all 
in tune. ‘“‘ Acompany of singers,” writes one, ‘is like a 
company of brothers ; the heart is opened and in the 
stress of song they feel themselves of one heart and of 
one mind.” Let us see to it that we do not neglect to 
improve the musical part of our religious services, 
seeing that through God-given music we gain such 
power as willenable us to go from strength to strength, 
until “ we shall be like Him,” where He is. 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
the month.) 











METROPOLITAN. 


HiGHBURY.—An excellent performance of Haydn’s 
Creation was given in the Quadrant Church on the 
16th ulto. The choir consisted of about a hundred 
voices, and was accompanied by a small string band 
(members of the Nonconformist Choir UnionOrchestra), 
a grand pianoforte (Miss Dearden), and the organ ; 
which was admirably and judiciously used to fill up the 
wind parts by Mr. E. Drewett. The soloists were Miss 


! 


Emily Davies, who sang remarkably well, and was in | 


excellent voice ; Mr. Henry Piercy, who showed very 
great taste, as he always does ; and Mr. Charles Stubbs 
sang the arduous baritone part in a way to give every 
satisfaction. Mr. Briscoe, the conductor, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the great success of this—the first — 
concert given by the newly-formed society. 

KENTISH Town.—On Sunday, the 22nd December, 


(Tours), Introduction and Variations on a Theme in A 
(Hesse), Concert on a Lake interrupted by Storm 
(Neukomm), Gavotte in C (King Hall), Prelude and 
Fugue in G (Mendelssohn), Allegretto in C (Gade), 
Andante in F (Wely), Coronation March “ Le Prophete,” 
(Meyerbeer). Miss Grace Offel sang three solos during 
the evening. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BESSES, NEAR MANCHESTER.—Christmas services 
were held in the Congregational Church on Sunday, 
the 22nd December, the preacher, morning and evening, 
being the Rev. A. Bond, pastor. Specially selected 
appropriate hymns were sung, and the choir gave the 
following pieces :—Morning.—Introduction, “O come, 
let us worship,” Horner; anthem, “ Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come,” Sir George J. Elvey; three-fold 
Amen. £vening.— Introduction, “Therefore, with 
angels and archangels,” Smallwood. The anthem was 
“Christians, awake,” a new composition by J. H. 
Maunder. The same composer's setting of the Nunc 
Dimittis, from his evening service, in C, was also given 
after the sermon. W. H. Maxfield’s vesper, ‘‘Humbly 
on our knees,” was sung, unaccompanied, at the close 
of the benediction, Mr. Leaver, the organist and 
choirmaster, directed the music. 

Biaina, Mon.—The English Congregational Church 
Choir gave their tenth annual oratorio concert on New 
Year's Day at the New Wesleyan Chapel (kindly lent 
for the occasion), when Handel’s Messiah was very 
creditably rendered. The chorus numbered about 
one hundred, together with the principals, Misses 
Sarah Anne Jenkins and Carrie H. Jones, Messrs 
Herbert Williams and Thomas Hughes, accompaniec 


| by an efficient orchestra, under the leadership ot 


Christmas services were held in the Congregational | 


Church, Appropriate sermons were preached by the 
pastor, the Rev. D. W. Vaughan, M.A., and anthems 
and carols were rendered by the choir. Special mention 
must be made of the afternoon service, when selections 
from the Messiah were performed under the conductor- 
ship of the organist and choirmaster, Mr. Geo. H. 
Lawrence. The rendering of the choruses was very 


commendable, the attack and ‘‘go” being very good. | 
The soloists were Miss Marianne Richards, Miss Edith | 
Hands, Mr, J. F. Horncastle, and Mr. W. Seemer Betts, | 
all of whom acqnitted themselves most ably. Particular | 


mention must be made of Miss Hands’ expressive 
rendering of “ He was despised,” Miss Richards’ ‘‘ Re- 
joice greatly,” and Mr. Horncastle’s ‘Comfort ye” and 
“Every valley.” Mr. E. W. E. Blandford did good 
service at the organ. Acollection was taken on behalf 
of the Christmas dinner fund. 


Nottinc HiLt.—On Wednesday, the 15th ult., Mr. 
Minshall’s choir gave a concert in Horbury Chapel 
Lecture Hall in connection with the Horbury Literary 
Society. Besides choruses and part songs by the 
choir, Miss Emily Davies sang two songs with great 
acceptance. Members of the choir also sang solos and 
duets very creditably, several of them being encored. 


Miss Dearden played a pianoforte solo in excellent | 


style. She and Miss Taylor accompanied throughout 
the evening. 

WaALTHAMSTOW.—On New Year’s eve an organ recital 
was given in Marsh Street Congregational Church by 
Mr. Arthur Bayliss, organist, choirmaster of Trinity 
Congregational, Poplar, in aid of the church choir 
fund. Every item of the programme which follows 
was received with appreciation by the audience present. 
Programme.—Marche Solenelle in E flat (Gounod), 





Professor W. F. Hulley, of Swansea, and the organ by 
Mr. Daniel Williams, the whole under the baton of the 
Rev. David Williams (the pastor). The chorus evi- 
denced a thoroughness of training and discipline, and 
reflected high credit upon their valued conductor and 
their own attention. The soloists discharged their 
duties with general satisfaction, and the orchestra (so- 
well known) needs no comment further than saying its 
playing was really excellent. 

BRoMLEY.—On Thursday, the 16th ult, Mr. E. 
Minshall gave his lecture on “ Nonconformist Worship 
Music” in the Baptist Church in connection with the 
Philharmonic Association. The President, the Rev. T. 
Nicholson, presided, and opened the proceedings by 
giving some useful hints and suggestions in refer- 
ence to church music. A choir gave the illustra- 
tions; Mr. Bert Pearce conducting, and Mr, Collins 
presiding at the organ. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. — The choir (ordinary) of St. 
George's Congregational Church won the chief choral 
prize of £10 and gold medal for conductor (Mr. Henry 
Jones) at the Cleveland and South Durham Eisteddfod, 
in the New Town Hall at Middlesbro’, on New Years 
Day. The competition was keen, and was followed by 
a large audience with great interest. The test piece 
was “He, watching over Israel” (Elijah). Contralto 
and bass solo prizes were won by members of above 
choir— Miss Varley and Mr. George M. Anderson, 

OUTLANE, NEAR HUDDERSFIELD.—The annual tea 
meeting in connection with the Wesleyan Sunday 
School was held on the 4th ult. In the evening a 
public meeting was held in the chapel, which was 
attended by a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
chair was occupied by the Rev. G. Minedew, of Lin- 
thwaite, and excellent addresses were delivered by 
Messrs. John Sykes, of Crosland Moor, B, Moorhouse, 
and James Sykes, of Huddersfield. The choir of the 
chapel gave a very efficient rendering of the follow- 
ing selection from Handel's /udas Maccabeus :— 
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Solo, “Pious Orgies,”” Miss Bottomley; chorus, “ O 
Father;” duet, ‘Come, ever smiling liberty,” Miss | 
Boothroyd and Miss Pilling ; chorus, “ Lead on;”’ solo, 
“From mighty kings,” Mrs, Gee ; duet, “Hail, Judea, 
happy land,” Miss Bottomley and Mrs. Tweed, with 


chorus; solo, “ Wise men flatt’ring,” Mrs. Hoyle; solo, | 
| Festival” by Messrs, Legge and Hansell will be pub- 
| lished in the autumn. 


‘Sound an alarm,” Mr. Boothroyd ; chorus, ‘‘ We hear ;” 
duet, “ O, lovely peace,” Mrs, Gee and Mrs. Wilkinson ; 
chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah, Amen.” The solos and duets were 
admirably rendered, and the singing of the choruses 
was characterised by much unanimity and vigour. Mr. 
J. W. Batley presided at the organ. Recitations were 
given by a number of the scholars in excellent style. 


Reviews. 


Baptismal Hymn. Set to music by Mr. Fred Goste- 
low, F.R.C.O. W. Fisk, Alma Road, St. Albans.—A 
melodious tune set to a hymn intended to be sung 
during the actual administration of the Ordinance. 

Six Songs. By Herbert Baines. Novello and Co. 
2s. 6d.-Simple but pleasing, ‘Love's Renewal” 
being the best. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. By George Shien, 
Mus. Bac. Hart and Co., Paternoster Row, E. C.—A 
useful and popular setting, well adapted for small 
choirs, 

The Organist's Quarterly Journal, Part 5, New 
Series. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet St.—A bold and effec- 
tive march by Charles Darnton is the chief feature. 





Correspondence, 


LITURGICAL SERVICES. 
To the Editor of Tit Nonconrormist MusicaL JouRNAL. 


Sir,—I am one of those who think that many of our 
Nonconformist Churches would do well to consider 


how to make the Sunday services more helpful and | 
attractive in the direction of arranging the service so | 


that the people may take a more direct and personal 
part in public worship than at present. Practically no 
opportunity is afforded the people to take audible part 


in prayer. Something of the nature of a liturgical form | 


or the responsive prayer character would go in the 


direction of meeting this want. I am unacquainted | 


with this sort of service, and I should be glad for any 


communication on the subject from your readers or 
through the medium of your most interesting Journal. | 


—I am yours, etc., Jos. JNo. RoBInson. 


Darlington. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER? 
To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musicat JouRNAL, 
Sir,—We are about to lose our organist, who is also 


choirmaster. Some of our people think it might be | 
well to have the offices separated, but the great | 


majority are of opinion that the divided control will not 


answer. Personally I see very few advantages, but | 


many disadvantages, in having two masters. We 
should be glad to have the experience of some of your 
readers on this matter.—Yours, etc., | ee We: 


Staccato Motes. 


Dr. BRIDGE has an interesting article in Good Words | 
for January, giving an account of various events at | 


Westminster Abbey. 
A JUBILEE peformance of Mendelssohn's Z/ijah on 
Handel Festival scale is to be given at the Cryetal. 
ay ite 


‘% 
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Palace on June 27th. Madame Albani, Miss Clara 
Butt, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Santley will be the 
principal vocalists. 

Mr. EDWARD LLovyp has been seriously indisposed, 
but is happily better. 

A “History of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical 


Mr. AND Mrs. Bancrorr and Mrs. Langtry have 
been reciting at St. James’s Hall Ballad Concerts. 

MADAME ALBANI and Mr. Norman Salmond have 
gone for an eleven weeks’ tour in America. 

MapaME MELBA recently had £300 per concert 
during a tour. 

M. JEAN DE RESZKE gets in America £250 a week 
and five per cent on the takings. 

AN interesting paper on some British Musicians 
appears in the January number of the Windsor Maga- 
zine. 

THE new term of the London College of Music 
opened on the gth ult. with a large influx of new 
students. On Wednesday, February 5th, an illustrated 
lecture will be given by Professor Anatole Piltan, 
entitled “The Mechanism of the Human Voice”; 
admission is free by tickets to be obtained at the 
College. 


Co Correspondents, 


F, J. S.—We do not know the work you refer to. 
Write direct to the composer for full particulars. 
T. J.—We do not like singing C.M. hymns to a 
chant. 
W. K.—(1) No; (2) Yes; (3) Two sharps; (4) 
Novello. 
D. L.—We cannot discuss the matter. 
The following are thanked for their communications : 
| —T. W. (Cardiff); F. R. (Cork); W.S. (Birmingham) ; 
T. A. (York); D. R. B. (Chester); W. W. (Warwick) ; 
C. N. (Winchester) ; N. O. H. (Ross); E. K. (Bath). 


Accidentals. 


A JEWELLER was mending a broken cheap ring the 
other day, when a joking friend, seeing him thus 
engaged, said, ‘I suppose you mean to become quite a 
| musician soon ?” 

“What makes you think so?” asked the jeweller. 
‘‘ Because,” answered the joker, ‘‘I see you are join- 
ing a brass band.” 





THE old organ-grinder of Pinklebury lay dying ; the 
curate was visiting him. ‘Would you mind, sir, ask- 
ing our organist to play the ‘Dead March’ over me?” 
asked the sick man, 

“ Certainly I wiil, Jones,” said the curate. 

‘‘Thankee, sir; none o’ that ere tweedledum Beeth- 
oven, you know, sir; only Handel's.” 

“T am sure he will do it,” responded the curate. 

The old man lay placidly for a while, then exclaimed 
with fervour ; “ How thankful I be that I sha’n’t have 
to blow him when he plays the loud part at the end. 

FARMER WHEATLEY (20 fis son at a concert during 
the performance of a duet). “ D'ye see, Tom, now it’s 
getting late they do be singing two at a time, so as to 
get done sooner.” 








MANAGER—“ The are only a dozen people in the 
_ house.” 

| Modern Prima Donna—“ I'll go on and sing. It isn’t 
, worth while to disappoint such a small audience.” 
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-Containing 905 Tunes and Chants, specially compiled as a 
Complete Companion to all the Baptist and Congregational 


Hymn Books. 
PRICE - - - - from 3s. 6d. 


Lists and Special Terms for Choirs, etc., from the Publishers, 
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“ Accept my best thanks for your excellent Metronome safely to hand 








the result, I can see, of ‘much painstaking thought and mechanical ski 


being widely used,.”—E, 


TURPIN (Hon, S tary, Royal Coll 
of Urganists) (Hon, Secretary, Royal College 


jong bes been 4 by Musicians, old and young,”—SIR JOHN STAINER, 
Mus, Doc 


Amateurs.””—SIR 
Doc., Principal R.A 


Doc., F.R.C,O. 

useful Metronome,” —ED. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc 

“The merit of your invention will soon be generally ac- 
SIMPLE! ELEGANT! ACCURATE!! CHEAP!! 


. 6s. 6d. ; Morocco Velvet-tined C ise, 28, 6d. ' Post F ree, 30. Extra 
Siledineaein Wrorks, Cleckheaton. 





sc tuuc: A PINFOLD'S METRONOME 


It is a very neat, elegant, and valuable contrivance. Its very Soe 
1 


makes it a most reliable ~ lasting Metronome, I am glad to note it is 

* Your simple and ingenious Metronome will meet a want which has 
“1 think your “clever contrivance will be appreciated by Musicians and 
<a XANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus. 
“Tt is vor ‘simple.’ ‘—J. FREDK, BRIDGE, Mus. 


* Allow me to congratulat e you on the production of a most 
knowledged."—AUGUST MANNS, Mus. Doc., Crystal Palace. 


am Brass, 3. 61, ; Poltshed, 4s, 6d.; Nickelled, 5s, 6d. ; Silver- plated 





The Oiganist’ Tage Of Yoluntalles. 


"A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every Ye Month, ee sii per Annum, post free. 





WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1891, contains— 
Postlude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O, 
Prelude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac, 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
January, 1892, contains— 
Postlude. D. R. Munro. 
Andante, B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A. Arthur Berridge. 
March in D. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Adagio, Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. 
July, 1892, contains— 


“Rockingham,” with Introduction end Variations. John P. 


Attwater. 
September, 1892, contains— 
al —** An Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
In 
Henry Maxfield, Mus. B: 
November, 1892, credo OR 
March, W. Wright. 
Intermezzo, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Postlude in G. bee Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 
anuary, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. i : P. Attwater. 
Postlude, W. Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. (Prize Composition.) 
Adagio. W. Wright. 
Interlude. J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fueato on the Hymn Tune 
“Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Andante con moto, J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Song Without Words, Arthur Berridge. 
September, 1893, contains— ° 
Concluding Vounntary. Frank N, Abernethy, Mus. Bac. (Prise 
Composition.) 
Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 


ductions, Variations, and Fugue on the ‘Hymn Tune “St. 
Alphege,” 





WOLUME Aik. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1893, contains— 

Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 

Meditation—An Evening Song. James Lyon. 
January, 1894, contains— 

Postlude. W. Wright. 

Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 

March, 1894, contains— 

Orchestra March. J. P. Attwater. 

May, 1894, contains— 

Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 

An Idyll. James Lyon. 

At Close of Day. J. P. Attwater. 

July, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. “rnest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody. Arthur Berridge. 

Idyll, James Lyon. 
September, 1894, contains — 
Postlude (Introauction | and Fugue). James Lyon 
ember, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Finale on Coementon.” 
Composition.) Ernest H. Smith, F.R 

Andante. Bruce Steane. 

January, 1895, contains— 

Meditation. W. Henry Maxfield 
Concert Satz, James Lyon. 

bum Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
March, 1895, contains— 

Meditation No. 2, James Lyon. 

Prelude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O 

May, 1895, contains- 

Andante Moderato, James Lyon. 

Caprice. Millward Hughes. 

July, 1895, contains— 

Souvenir de Mozart, 4. 5. Irons. 

Tocatta. James Lyons. 

September, 1895, Po Ragen 

Allegretto in B-flat, George H. Ely, B.A. 

Prelude. H. Easun, 

November, 1895, contains— 

Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 

Intermezzo. James Lyon 
Finate Fugato, O. A ansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prize Composition.) 

January, 1896, contains— 

Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. 

Caprice. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: 





44, 
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Solo, ‘Pious Orgies,” Miss Bottomley; chorus, ‘ O 
Father;” duet, ‘Come, ever smiling liberty,” Miss 
Boothroyd and Miss Pilling ; chorus, ‘‘ Lead on ; ” golo, 
“From mighty kings,” Mrs. Gee ; duet, “Hail, Judea, 
happy land,” Miss Bottomley and Mrs. Tweed, with 
chorus; solo, “ Wise men flatt'ring,” Mrs. Hoyle; solo, 
‘Sound an alarm,” Mr. Boothroyd ; chorus, ‘“ We hear ;” 
duet, “ O, lovely peace,” Mrs, Gee and Mrs. Wilkinson ; 
chorus, ‘ Hallelujah, Amen.” The solos and duets were 
admirably rendered, and the singing of the choruses 
was characterised by much unanimity and vigour. Mr. 
J. W. Batley presided at the organ. Recitations were 
given by a number of the scholars in excellent style. 


Reviews. 


Baplismal Hymn. Set to music by Mr. Fred Goste- 
low, F.R.C.O. W. Fisk, Alma Road, St. Albans.—A 
melodious tune set to a hymn intended to be sung 
during the actual administration of the Ordinance. 

Siv Songs. By Herbert Baines. Novello and Co. 
2s. 6d.Simple but pleasing, ‘ Love’s Renewal ” 
being the best. 

Magnifical and Nunc Dimittis. By George Shien, 
Mus. Bac. Hart and Co., Paternoster Row, E. C.—A 
useful and popular setting, well adapted for small 
choirs, 

The Organists Quarterly Journal, Part 5, New 
Series. W. Reeves, 155, Fleet St.—A bold and eftec- 
tive march by Charles Darnton is the chief feature. 





Correspondence. 


LITURGICAL SERVICES. 
To the Editor of Tie Nonconrormist MusicaL JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I am one of those who think that many of our 
Nonconformist Churches would do well to consider 
how to make the Sunday services more helpful and 
attractive in the direction of arranging the service so 
that the people may take a more direct and personal 
part in public worship than at present. Practically no 
opportunity is afforded the people to take audible part 
in prayer. Something of the nature of a liturgical form 
or the responsive prayer character would go in the 
direction of meeting this want. I am unacquainted 
with this sort of service, and I should be glad for any 
communication on the subject from your readers or 
through the medium of your most interesting Journal. 

I am yours, ete., Jos. JNo. ROBINSON. 

Darlington. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER? 
To the Editor of Tuk Nonconrormist MusicAt JouRNAL. 


Sir,—We are about to lose our organist, who is also 
choirmaster. Some of our people think it might be 
well to have the offices separated, but the great 
majority are of opinion that the divided control will not 
answer. Personally I see very few advantages, but 
many disadvantages, in having two masters. We 
should be glad to have the experience of some of your 
readers on this matter.—-Yours, etc., | ee Wee > 2 


Staccato IMotes. 





Dr. BRIDGE has an interesting article in Good lords 
for January, giving an account of various events at 
Westminster Abbey. 

A JUBILEE peformance of Mendelssohn's £/ijah on 
Handel Festival scale is to be given at the Crystal. , 
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Palace on June 27th. Madame Albani, Miss Clara 
Butt, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Santley will be the 
principal vocalists. 

Mr. EpwArD LLoyp has been seriously indisposed, 
but is happily better. 

A “History of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical 
estival”” by Messrs. Legge and Hansell will be pub- 
lished in the autumn. 

Mr. AND Mrs. BANCROFT and Mrs. Langtry have 
been reciting at St. James’s Hall Ballad Concerts. 

MADAME ALBANI and Mr. Norman Salmond have 
gone for an eleven weeks’ tour in America. 

MADAME MELBA recently had £300 per concert 
during a tour. 

M. JEAN DE RESZKE gets in America £250 a week 
and five per cent on the takings. 

AN interesting paper on some British Musicians 
appears in the January number of the llzzdsor Maga- 
Zine. 

THE new term of the London College of Musie 
opened on the goth ult. with a large influx of new 
students. On Wednesday, February 5th, an illustrated 
lecture will be given by Professor Anatole Piltan, 
entitled ‘The Mechanism of the Human Voice”; 
admission is free by tickets to be obtained at the 
College. 


Co Correspondents, 


F, J. S.—We do not know the work you refer to. 
Write direct to the composer for full particulars. 

T. J.—We do not like singing C.M. lymns to a 
chant. 

W. K.—(1) No; (2) Yes; (3) Two sharps; (4) 
Novello, 

D. L.—We cannot discuss the matter. 

The following are thanked for their communications : 

T. W. (Cardiff); F. R. (Cork); W.S. (Birmingham) ; 
T. A. (York); D. R. B. (Chester); W. W. (Warwick) ; 
C. N. (Winchester) ; N. O. H. (Ross); E. K. (Bath). 


Accidentals. 


A JEWELLER was mending a broken cheap ring the 
other day, when a joking friend, seeing him thus 
engaged, said, ‘I suppose you mean to become quite a 
musician soon ?” 

“What makes you think so?” asked the jeweller. 

‘“‘ Because,” answered the joker, ‘‘I see you are join- 
ing a brass band.” 





Tue old organ-grinder of Pinklebury lay dying ; the 
curate was visiting him. ‘Would you mind, sir, ask- 
ing our organist to play the ‘Dead March’ over me?” 
asked the sick man, 

“Certainly I wiil, Jones,” said the curate. 

‘‘Thankee, sir; none o’ that ere tweedledum Beeth- 
oven, you know, sir; only Handel's.” 

“T am sure he will do it,” responded the curate. 

The old man lay placidly for a while, then exclaimed 
with fervour : ‘ How thankful I be that I sha’n’t have 
to blow him when he plays the loud part at the end. 

FARMER WHEATLEY (40 his son at a concert during 
the performance of a duet). “ D'ye see, Tom, now it’s 
getting late they do be singing two at a time, so as to 
get done sooner.” 








MANAGER-—“ The are only a dozen people in the 
house.” 

Modern Prima Donna—‘ I'l] go on and sing. It isn’t 
worth while to disappoint such a small audience.” 
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syste PINFOLD'S METRONOME 









tus. Doc. 


Amateurs.” —SIR 
D oC., Principal R. AY 


ici R C, MACKENZIE, 











Metronome Works, Cleckheaton. 


(Patent) 

“ Accept my best thanks for your excellent Metronome safely to hand 

It is a very neat, elegant, and valuable contrivance. Its very simplicity — 

the result, Ican see, of much painstaking thought and mechanical skill— 

makes it a most reliab’ e and itl Metronome, I am glad to note it is 

being widely used."—E, H, TURPiN (Hon, Secretary, Royal College 
of Urge anists) 


* Your simple and ingenious Metronome will meet a want which has 
ay ag be ra feit by Musicians, old and young.”—SIR JOHN STAINER, 


ba ‘think your ‘clever contrivi aoe will be appreciated by Musicians an a 
Mu 


“It is ween het wy ‘simple.’ ‘—J. FREDK. BRIDGE, Mus. 


De c., F.R.C.O. 
‘- Allow me to congratulat : ce on the ag yn of amos 
usef ul Metronome,”"—ED, J. PKIN», Mus. 
“ The merit of ery re will soon o generally ac- 
knowledged,"—AUGUS MANNS, Mus Doc., Crystal Palace. 
SIMPLE! ELEGANT! ACCURATE!! CHEAP !! 
a Brass, 38. 61.; Polshed, 48. 6d.; Nichkelled, 5s. 60. ; Silver-plated 
6s. 6d. ; y want Velvet-lined Ca se, 28,64. Post Free, 3d. Extra 





The Oiganist's fMagazine of Yoluntaries. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Published on the First of every aimed Month, _—— - per heen post free, 


WOLUME I. Price 13s. 6d. 
mgt ore 1891, contains— 
Postlude. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O 
Prelude, H. Eraest Nichol, Mus, Bac, 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
January, 1892, contains— 
Postlude. D. R. Munro, 
Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A, Arthur Berridge. 
March in D. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Adagio, Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. 
July, 1892, contains— 


“Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. John P. 


een 
September, 1892, contains— 
Idyll—“‘ An Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


Introductions, Variations, and Fugue on the Hymn Tune “St. 


Alphege,” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. 
November, 1892, contains— 
March, W. Wright. 
Intermezzo, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Postlude in G. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 
January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude, W. Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfieid, Mus. Bac. (Prize Composition.) 
Adagio. W. Wright. 
Interlude. J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on the Hymn Tune 
“Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Song Without Words, Arthur Berridge. 
September, 1893, contains— 
Concluding Voiuntary. Frank N. Abernethy, Mus. Bac. (Prise 
Composition.) 
Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 





VOLUME Ik. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Meditation—An Evening Song. James Lyon. 
January, 1894, contains— 
Postlude. W. Wright. 
Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
March, 1894, contains— 
Orchestra March. J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1894, contains— 
Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Lyon, 
At Close of Day. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale. “nest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Pastoral Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll. James pee 
eptember, 1894, contains— 
Postlude (ntroaucsion and Fugue). James Lyon 
ember, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Verialione. and Finale on (, Bemerton.” 
Composttion,) Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C 
Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, 1895, contains— 
Meditation. W. Henry Maxfield. 
Concert Satz. James Lyon. 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
March, 1895, contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James Lyon. 
Prelude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
May, 1895, contains - 
Andante Moderato, James Lyon. 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
July, 1895, contains— 
Souvenir de Mozart. 4. 5. lrons. 
Tocatta. James Lyons. 
September, 1895, contains — 
Allegretto in B-flat, George H. Ely, B.A. 
Prelude. H. Easun. 
November, 1895, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Intermezzo. James Lyon 
Finate Fugato, O. A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition.) 
January, 1896, contains— 
Andantino (Priere), James Lyon. 
Caprice. Walter Porter, F.R.C.O, 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: 44, FLEET STREET, 





LONDON, E.C. 
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Modern acne Music. 


A Publication of Pieces in various styles, 


Edited hy E. MINSHALL. 


Price 3s. nett each number. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Likely to be a welcome addition to the organist’s library.”— 
Liverpool Daily Post. ‘ Will constitute a valuable volume of organ 
music,.”—Leicester Chronicle. ‘‘ Will doubtless find favour with 


many organists.”—Liverpool Mercury. The two most recent 
numbers show no signs of falling off in this useful series.”— 
Daily News. ‘ Admirable.”— Musical Standard. 


No. 7 contains THREE Pieces sy BRUCE STEANE— 
MINUET; ABENDLIED; FANTASIA. 


No. 2 contains THREE Pieces sy JAMES LYON—INTRO- 
DUCTION, VARIATIONS, and FUGATO ON “ST: 
MICHAEL'S”; COMMUNION; ALLEGRETTO PAS 
TORALE. 


No. 3 contains THREE Pieces By W. HENRY MAXFIELD. 
Mus. Bac.—ALLEGRETTO IMPROMPTU; FANTASIE 
PASTORALE; JUBILANT MARCH, 

No. # contains THREE Pieces By J. P. ATTWATER— 
SCHERZO; LARGHETTO; HOMMAGE A HANDEL, 

No. & c.ntains THREE Pieces By G. H. ELY, B.A.— 
CANTILENA; PASTORAL SKETCH; FANTASIA 
and FUGUE. 


«MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Fleet St., Lonpon, E.C- 





POPULAR HYM NS SET 


TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 
By ©. MINSHALL. 


Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 


No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 

Sixth Edition, 2a. ' 
No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.’ 

Third Edition, 2a. 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 

Fifth Edition, LAjd@. 
No. 4. “Brightly Gleams our “Banner.” 

Third Edition, 2a. 
No. 5. “Stand up. stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
No. 6. ‘I heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 

Second Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) 2@@le 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


VESPER TUNE. 
(Prize Composition.) 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer 
for Congregational Use. 
By E MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards, One Penny each. 


PRIZE ANTHEM— 


“QO SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG.” 


By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 
15 pages. Price 6d. 
This Anthem contains a Chorus, Soprano Solo, Quartett, 
Tenor Solo, and Final Fugal Chorus. 
Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert. 


“ NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 





TUNES AND CHORALES (649). 
Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. 
and Tonic Sol-fa. Prices, 4/- cloth and 5/- roan, 


CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). 
(Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and 
modern. Music arranged for Congregational use. 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). 
(Original book.) By the best Composers. Music 
arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. 
Prices from 1/4. Words only, 4d. and 6d, 


COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). 
Containing above book and additional Anthems. 
O.N. only, crown 8vo, prices 4/- and 5/-. Words only, 
cheap edition, 6d. and 8d. 

CHEAP EDITION OF 

CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 

Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants and the 115 
Anthems). O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2/-. 
Words only, large type, 1/6 and 2/6, 


THE PE ARECATIONAL PSAL, MIST 


Edd eC en am HENRY ALLON, D.D. Tunes re- 
vised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc. 921 Hymns 
and Tunes, O.N., from 3/-. 921 Hymns and Words, 
O.N,, from 8d. 


REVISED CHANTS, ETC, (180). 


Uniform with ‘ Psalmist Hymnal.” 
O.N., from 2/-. Words only, 6d. 


Comp. Score, 





| 
| 


A POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. © 


CHILDREN'S WORSHIP. 


A Book of Sacred Song for Home 
and School use. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School 
and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, an 
sufficient in number and variety for all uses of School and Home 
Worship. 


WORDS ONLY. 


8s. d. 
Single Column Edition. 32mo, limp cloth . « = 2 
ae “ n » cloth boards ... «- O 10 
a "i - ss » extra fine paper 1 0 
” ‘a f » leatherette, red edges 1 4 
ss i » Troan, gilt edges 18 
Large Type. 16mo, cl. boards 2 0 
Cheap Pouble Column Edition. Paper sewed... ... O 3 
Ss % * - Canvas ee 64 
” ” ” » Cloth - O06 
MUSIC FOR ABOYE. 
| Compressed Score. O.N. vo, cloth boards 26 
» Yroangilt ... 3 6 
Tonio Sol-fa. "Bvo, cloth boards 26 
” ” » roan gilt 3 6 


(Separate Vocal Parts can be had at 18, aiid 18. 6d.) ) 


A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSES, 


LONDON : : 


- —_ a 


HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., I, CrEED LANE, E.C. 
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